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Ego velim genuinum ftatum Controverfiae, ingenuc, ac 
terminis minime ambiguis proponi, & argumenta can- 
didé ac folidé in utramque partem expendi, quod ani- 
mum, non ftudio partium abreptum, fed veritatis 
fincere ftudiofum requirit, 

Limborch Epift. ad Locke. 
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a AVING employed much time 


i and attention upon this very 


controverfy became more and more 
perplexed, and the real ftate of it lefs 
underftood; I endeavoured to ar- 
range my thoughts in as diftinét a 
manner as I could, and to fet be- 
fore myfelf the fum and fubftance of 
all that had been advanced. This 
I have done with the utmoft fide- 
lity in my power ; and if by this 
Eflay of mine any perfon {hould be 
enabled to view this queftion in a 
clearer light than he did before, I 
fhall think my end completely an- 
{wered, regardlefs of the opinion he 
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may form in confequence of it. [ 
only requeft the favour of my Rea- 
der to perufe the following Sections 
in the order in which I have placed 


them. 


As a Lift of the different publica- 
tions which have hitherto appeared 
on this fubject may poflibly not be 
unacceptable to the Reader, I thought 
it could not be improper to fubjoin 
it here; but I decline giving any 
opinion on their refpective merits. 


The Reader is defired to correét the 
following Errata. 


P. 8.1. 14. for zs, read are. 

P..25.1. 20. for centures, read centuries. 

P. 55. Note. for Lire, read GENIvs. 

P. 95.1. 15. for anowed, read avowed. 

P. 105. Note, for Sowever which, read which 
however. 


A Lift of the various Publications Upon 


the Subject of Row ey’s Porms, for 
and againft their Authenticity. 


Eepirrans .OF AR OWLEY. 


Porms, fuppofed to have been written 


at Briftol by Thomas Rowley, and 
others, in the Fifteenth Century ; 
the greateft Part now firft pub- 
lifhed from the moft authentic 
Copies, with an engraved Specimen 
of one of the MS. To which are 
added, a Preface, an Introductory 
Account of the feveral Pieces, and 
a Gloffary. Ed. 8vo. 1777. 


N. B, This Edition has been reprinted. 


Dirro: with aCommentary, in which 


the Antiquity of them is confidered 
and defended, by JeREmMIan 
Mitites, D.D. Dean of Exeter. 
Fd. gato. 1782. 
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Tue Ericura Section of Mr. Warton’s 


Second Volume of the Hiftory of 
Enelith Poetry, with the Notes to it, 


Remarks onthe Eighth Section of Mr. 


OX ee Fonte a ae , Pleas 

vy aiton S second V ‘olume of the 
To 42 f Ie > 

Fittory of Enelifh Poetry 


L 


Payne, Mews-Gate. 
Two Letters by the Hon. Mr. Horace 
Walpole; printed at Strawberry-hill. 
—Reprinted, (by his permiffion ) in 
the Gentleman’s Magazines for 
April, May, June, July, 1782 
APPENDIX, containing fome Obferva- 


tions upon the Language of the 
)D 


© 


ems attributed to Rowley, tend- 

thy to prove, that they were written 

not by any ancient Author, but 
entirely by Thomas Chatrerton. 

Payne, Mews-Gate. 

N..B. This Appendix is mow generally 

annexed to the 8vo. Edition of Rowley’s 


OxsERvATIONns on the Poems attributed 
to Rowley, . tending to prove, 
that they were really written by 


( vi ) 
Hiim and other Ancient Authors. 
To which are added, Remarks on 
the Appendix of the Editor (of the 
8vo. Ed). of Rowley’s Poems. 

Bathurft, Fleet-ftreet. 


OpsERVATIONS upon the Poems of 
A 


Thomas Rowley; in which the 
Authenticity. of thofe Poems is 
afcertained. By Jacos Bryant, 


Efq. Payne, Mew’s Gate, Sc. 


Cursory Obfervations on the Poems 


attributed to Thomas Rowley, a 
Prieft in the fifteenth Century: with 
fome Remarks on the Commentaries 
on thefe Poems by the Reverend 
Dr. Jeremiah Milles, Dean of Exe- 
ter, and Jacob Bryant, E{q; 
Nichols and Walter, Charing-crofs. 


An Enauiry into the Authenticity of 


the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley, in which the Arguments 
of the Dean of Exeter and Mr, 
Bryant, are examined. By TuHo- 
MAS Warton Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and F. S. A. 

Dodfley, Pall-Mail, 
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STRICTURES upon a Pamphlet entitled, 


** Curfory Objfervations on the 
Poems attributed to Rowley, a 
Prieft in the Fifteenth Centry.” 
With a Poftfcript on Mr, Tuomas 
Warton’s Enayiry into the 
fame Subje&t. By E. B. Greene, 
Efq. Stockdale, Piccadilly. 


A VinpicaTion of the AppENpDIx to 


the Poems called Rowley’s: In 
Reply to the Anfwers of the Dean 
of Exeter, Jacob Bryant, Efq. and 
a third anonymous Writer ; with 
fome further obfervations upon thofe. 
Poems, and an Examination of the 
Fvidenee which has been produced 
in Support of their Authenticitye 
By Tuomas TyRwHITT. 

Payne, Mew’s Gate. 


To which may be added various fhorter 
Compofitions on the Subje& (too nume- 
rous to fpecify)} mferted in the different 


monthly Magazines. 
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EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


Rem univerfam tribuere in partes ; am- 
bigua primum videre, deinde diftinguere 5 
poftremo habere régulam, qua vera & falfa 
judicarentur, & gue quibus pofitis effent, 
queque non effent, confequentia. 

CicER. DE CLAR. ORAT. Sekt 410 
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CONTENTS OF SECTION FIRST. 


IntroductionMotive for compofing the 
Effay— Nature of Controverfies— Different 
Kind of Evidence and Proof on different 
Subjeéts—Subftance of the Account given by 
Mrs. Chatterton and Mrs. Newton—Mr. 
Smith — Mr. Carey —Mr. Clayfield — Mr: 
Catcott— Mr. Capell — Mr. Rudhall— Mr. 
Thiftlethwaite+—Thoughts on confidering 
Subjects of this or the like kind, as relating 
to Literature in general. 
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HE Poems, attributed to Thomas 

Rowley, have ina peculiar man- 
ner, attracted the attention of the learn- 
ed and the curious. But their feveral 
Enquiries have terminated in fuch oppo- 
fite opinions, that many have been indu- 
ced to think, that no point of reft can 
be found, and that the whole matter 
mutt for ever fluctuate in vague Con- 
jecture and unfatisfattory inveftigation. 


It is therefore with confiderable diffi- 
dence, that I engage in what may feem 
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ledge have been broken up; they have 
watered the fchools of Academics, and 
the habitations of men of more general 
converfation with the world. It is not 
with a thought that [ can add many 
things abfolutely new, to furprife of 
enchain the attention, that I deliver 
my fentiments on this fubject: I rather 
with to colleét the fcattered doctrines, 
to reprefent their united virtue, and to 
place them, according to my ability, .1n 

| a man- 
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a manner beft adapted to difplay their 
efficacy. 


It is with no fmall degree of furprife 
mixed with concern, that I contemplate 
men of great abilities and learning 
forming conclufions diametrically oppo- 
fite from the fame principles. The na- 
ture of the human mind confounds me 
every ftep I take: fo true is the obfer- 
vation of the elegant fabulift, 


Sua cuique eft animi cogitatio, 
Colorque proprius, 


For whoever confiders the names of thofe 
who have viewed the arguments arifing 
from the internal evidence which thefe 
poems contain, will have reafon to abate 
fomewhat of confident affertion and pe- 
remptory decifion, 


But when the merits of the caufe are 
weighed with impartiality ; when argu- 
ment is oppofed to argument, and au- 
B3 thority 


(Src 
thority to authority; I cannot but be of 
opinion, that the thinking part of fuch 
gentlemen as are interefted in the fate 
of this controverfy, muft ineyitably al- 
low, that if external evidence can be 
obtained, that, andthat alone, can feem 
capable of deciding the difpute. This, 
at leaft, can hardly be perverted. For 
fince all mere internal arguments are 


of fome inquifitive minds, they will un- 
doubtedly be controverted and examined 
by the reafon and ingenuity of others 
who have equal pretenfions to be heard ; 
it is in vain therefore to expect univer- 
fal acquiefcence in matters of this na- 
ture. As tothe Poems, they are before 
us: of their exiftence there is no doubt. 
}iow they were brought to light is a 
matter of fact; and a matter of fact 
muft be eftablifhed by legitimate and 
competent teitimony. Here we have 
no recourle to Saxon antiquity, or to the 
erudi- 


C pag 


erudition of other times: Sof 1s, is the 
fum of all that can be advanced, 


If the validity of the witneffes cam 
be queftioned, or their intentions proved, 
to be difhoneft; if they had any pecu- 
liar purpofe or intereft to ferve, which 
prevented them from giving plain anf- 
wers to plain queftions; if all or any of 
thefe difqualifications are found to take 
place in regard to the matter before us, 
let whatever they have advanced be 
efteemed as null and void. But as all 
of them, as far as I have heard, are 
perfons of integrity, and fome of abili- 
ties; and as the principal parts of their 
evidence were delivered before the par- 
ties on either fide had rifen to a confi- 
derable height, and when it was even 
dubious whether the fubftance of it 
would ever be laid before the public; | 
fee no reafon why their evidence fhould 


not he admitted without hefitation. 
As 
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As we fland oftener in need of bes 
ine reminded than of being informed, 
I beg leave to recall a few common 
thoughts to the reader’s attention pre- 
vious to the confideration of the fubje& 
at large. I am by no means fond of 
controverfy, and have often lamented 
the difagreeable effects of it, which have 
extended much farther than the parties 
ever defigned or conceived, But then 
we fhould alfo remember, that there 


are topics of univerfal intereft, in which 
the fafety and well being of mankind 


is concerned. Thefe mutt and ought 
to be difcuffed with that zealous ar- 
dour which fubjects like thefe demand. 


But the animofity and heat of any 
conteft is not always in proportion to 
its magnitude or importance. If: in- 
deed the fpirit of Milton rofe to aver- 
whelm, with an acrimonious refittlefs tor- 
rent of eloquence and argument, the fee- 
ble defender of Charles; we have alfo 


fecn 


Gis) 
feen the afperity and the vehemence of 
a Scaliger or a Bentley, when the rec: 
tifying of a comma or the fubftitution 
of a particle was the important principle 


of the debate. 


In the propofed queftion, whether 
the Poems of Rowley are authentic or 
not, I cannot conceive that the fate of 
nations is involved, or the honour of 
any individual vitally touched. The 
parties really concerned are now out of 
the reach of human applayfe or cenfure, 
They have left behind them their works, 
as toys with which mortals may ration- 
ally amufe themfelves, and confider 
according to their refpective capacities. 
Yet in this and in all other fubje@s, I 
look upon Truth as one uncompounded 
fubftance, the contemplation of which 
is the higheft gratification the human 
mind can enjoy. 
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But no rational enquirer expects the 
fame kind of evidence in every fubject. 
The mathematician glories that incon 
trovertible fcience is his purfuit, and 
{tands on a bafis which cannot be fha- 
ken. The natural Philofopher 1s con- 
vinced of the certainty of the conclu- 
fions he makes, when drawn from his 
own experiments, yet fcruples not to 
admit the teftimony of credible men for 
the truth of many others, which it Is 
impoffible or inconvenient for him to 
repeat himfelf, and on which he builds 
other equally important conclufions. 
We cannot ftir a fingle ftep in any of 
the ways of knowledge without relying 
on our fellow creatures for information. 
It is through their medium that we re- 
ceive the greateft and moft interefting 
truths, So juft is the obfervation of a 
great writer; “* There is no {cience 
“ taught without original belief; there 
« are no letters learnt without faith ; 
“* there is no juftice executed, no com- 
™ merce 
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© merce maintained, no bufinefs profe- 
“© cuted without this. All fecular af- 
€¢ fairs are tranfacted, all great atchieve- 
«¢ ments are attempted, all hopes, de- 
s* fires, and inclinations are preferved 
6* by this human faith growuded on the 
$¢ teflimony of man.” 


Knowledge indeed admits of various 
degrees, from the full blaze of certainty 
to the dimmeft twilight of probability. 
An underftanding well-cultivated and 
difpofed to the reception of truth, gives 
to every argument its proper weight in 
the balance. Some propofitions it can- 
not admit without doing violence to the 
principles of reafoning, and the nature 
of evidence; to others it yields, though 
with fome relu€tance, fhould they be 
found to counteract a favourite precon- 
ceived opinion. But if naked truth be 
the object, either in a trivial or an im- 
portant affair, an ingenuous mind will 
give that degree of attention to it which 
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is neceffary for the difcovery. I men- 
tion this, as the prefent Queftion is of 
little moment to the world at large; but 
if it deferves any inveftigation at all, it 
deferves fuch an one, as may enable an 
enquirer to form his own judgment upon 
It, to feature forth diftin@ly his own con- 
ceptions, and inftitute a juft comparifon 
of fuch evidence, as the nature of the 
fubjec&t will permit, wherever it may 
tend. 


As thefe Poems came to light by 
means of THomas CHATTERTON, either 
as author or copier, (for I deem it im- 
pofible to argue on any other ground) 
the beft method which can be purfued, 
is, firft, to give the hiftory of this young 
man, fo far as relates to the poems, without 
defcending to foreign minutiz. This I 
am enabled to colleé&t from the various 
accounts given by thofe who were per- 
fonally acquainted with him, or con- 
nected by the ties of blood. This will 
coms 


( 13 ) 
comprehend the whole of the Ew/ernal 
Evidence. It is my defign in the Second 
Part, to comprize all the principal argu- 
ments of Internal Evidence which have 
been urged by the advocates of either 
opinion. Laftly, from a combination 
of the circumftances, I mean to propofe 
fuch a conclufion as fhall feem to me 
moft accordant to the principles of juft 
reafoning, and the nature of evidence. 


Circumftances, however trifling, re- 
ceive a kind of dignity foreign to them- 
felves, when united with a fubjeé&t about 
which public curiofity is excited. I 
hope therefore, to be excufed the men- 
tioning fome circumftances otherwife 
waworthy of being recorded. This part 
of my effay is not fufceptible of orna- 
ment; fimple narration, freed from per- 


plexity, is all that we can in juftice re- 
quire, 
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THomas CHATTERTON was born on 
the 2oth of November, 1752, in the City 
of Briftol. At the age of five years he 
was put to a little fchool ; but his facu!l- 
ties being remarkably dull, his mafter 
could not make him comprehend the 
letters of the alphabet; and advifed his 
inother to remove him, which fhe ac- 
cordingly did. On his return home; his 
mother endeavoured to inftruét him her- 
felf, ard her labours were at laft at- 
tended with fuccefs, She taught him 
his letters from an old French manu- 
{cript on vellum, the fubjeét of which 
was mufic; and afterwards, when he 
had made fome progrefs, he read to her 
in an ancient Teftament in Gothic Cha- 
racters. Thefe early circumftances gave 
him a tafte for antiquity. 


About the age of eight years; Chat- 
terton was fent to Coulfton’s charity 
{chool, in which nothing whatfoever was 
taught but reading Englifh, writing, and 
aceompts. 


Be 

atcompts. He continued here betwéet 
fix and feven years. It is’to be ob- 
ferved, that he was in fchool under the 
immediate infpection of the Mafter from 
feven o’clock till twelve in the morning; 
and from one till five in thé evening, in 
fummer time; and in winter from eight 
till twelve, and again from one o’clock 
till four, He was in bed all the year 
round at eight o’clock in the evening: 
The rules of the fchool never permitted 
him to be abfent but on Saturdays and 
Saints-days ; and then only from between 
One and two o’clock “till between feven 
and eight in the evening. On the very 
day he left Coulfton’s fchool he was ar- 
ticled to Mr. Lambert, anattorney. He 
was fourteen years of age the 2oth of 
November, and bound apprentice the 
1ft of July following, 


As Mr. Lambert’s bufinefs was not 
very extenfive, Chatterton was feldon 


( 16 ) 


with official concerns. He rofe early 
in the morning, and went late to reft at 
night; but was never abfent from Mr: 
Lambert’s houfe later than ten o’clock;, 
but once, during the whole time of hig 
refidence there: He ufed to pay a vifit 
to his mother and fifter generally from 
eight to nine every evening. About the 
time of his being bound to Mr. Lam- 
bert, he difcovered accidentally fome of 
the manufcripts in queftion, with which 
his father had covered twenty bibles, 
forty copy-books, and Clark’s Hiftory of 
the Bible, in quarto. He queftioned his 
mother about them, and fhe told him 
from whence they originally came, and 
where he would find the remainder, viz. 
in a large deal box belonging to his fa- 
ther. Upon this information he imme- 
diately went to the box which his mo- 
ther had pointed out, and removed the 
manufcripts from thence into a fquare 
oak one of a fmaller fize. He faid he 
had difcovered a treafure, and was pers 
petually 


(C 19%) 
petually talking about Rowley. From 
time to time he ufed to fill his pockets 
with thefe manufcripts which he car- 
ried to the office. He then went him- 
felf to the room over the north porch of 
Redclift Church where he found fome 
few more. In the evenings he ufed very 
often to read the poems, which he faid 
were the compofitions of Rowley, aloud 
to his mother and fifter; and after them, 
it was his cuftom to entertain them with 
his own, which were chiefly of a fatirical 
nature. Thefe latter made them rather 
uneafy, as they were apprehenfive that 
fuch writings would be productive of 
difagreeable confequences to himfelf. 

From that time he conftantly kept to 

Rowley. | 


His fifter remembers to have feen the 
original parchment of a poem on our 
Lady’s Church, and, as fhe thinks, of 
the Battle of Haftings alfo in the fame 
manner. His fifter not underftanding 
C the 
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the old terms, as he read them, he was 
frequently very angry with her;  par- 
ticularly when he was reading the 
Battle of Haftings. She remembers 
hearing her brother talk very frequently 
of the names of Turgot and John Stow, 
befides that of Rowley. He never 
tranfcribed any poem at his mother’s 
houfe, but all at Mr. Lambert’s office. 
His fifter remembers having once called 
upon him at Mr. Lambert’s, and find- 
ing him with an old parchment crum- 
pled at the edges and green with age. 


As to books, Chatterton’s father had 
about one hundred and fifty, which 
were fold at his death to a Mr. Long. 
As to every book of every kind to 
which it was poffible for him, in his fitu- 
ation, to have had recourfe, they mutt 
be fearched for, either at Green’s and 
ShirclifPs circulating libraries, or at 
Mefirs. Barret’s, Catcott, and Clayfield. 
This is the fubftance of the genuine 

, volun- 


C 19 ) 
voluntary information which was. re- 


ceived from Mrs. CuHatrerton his 
mother, and Mrs. Newron his fitter. 


Chatterton had a few particular friends 
to whom he was peculiarly attached 
and unfolded the fecrets of his heart. 
Among thefe wasa Mr. Smiru. Mr. 
Smith is of opinion, that Chatterton 
knew nothing of thefe manufcripts till he 
went to Mr. Lambert’s, which was 
when between fourteen and fifteen years 
of age, He ufed to read to Mr. Smith, 
fometimes parts, and fometimes whole 
treatifes from pieces of ancient manu- 
{cripts which were upon vellum. He 
remembers to have feen above a dozen 
of them. Some of them were as broad 
as the bottom of a large-fized chair, and 
had upon them the heads of popes or 
kings. He has feen Chatterton fre- 
quently tranfcribing them at Lambert’s, 
and remembers that he ufed to tread to 
him what he had juft tranferibed. Mr. 
C2 Smith 


( 20 ) 
Smith confefles that he had no tafte for 
thefe old compofitions, and that Chat- 
terton has often told him that he knew 
nothing of them till he went to Mr. 
Lambert’s. That he had them from an 
old box belonging to his father, who 
procured them from a place in Redclift 
Church. Chatterton’ moreover told him, 
that the firft difcovery he made of their 
value, was occafioned by his obferving 
his mother’s thread-papers which were 
of old parchment. The uncommon 
hand-writing and ftrange words ftruck 
him much, and upon his queftioning 
his mother, fhe informed him where he 
might find the remainder of them, in 
the box mentioned above. 


Mr. Smith fays, he recollects weil, 
that Chatterton would often walk with 
him in Redclift Meadows, and converfe 
with him on thefe ancient manufcripts. 
Sometimes his heart would feem to burn 
within him; and then pointing tothe 
Church 


¢ 2) 


Church (in viewing which he always 
took a particular delight) he would, 
with a glow of enthufiafm on his coun- 
tenance, tell him a variety of curious 
particulars relating to it, Look there, 
would he fay, that {teeple was once 
burnt down by. lightning ! This was 
the place where they formerly ufed to 
a& Plays. While he was {peaking 
this, he held a parchment in his 
hand; but whether he read from it or 
not, Mr. Smith does not remember. 
Chatterton always mentioned thefe ma- 
nufcripts as being all ancient ones ; whe- 
ther all as Rowley’s, Mr. Smith cannot 
fay, though he remembers no other 
poet’s name but his. Chatterton never 
at any time talked of them as his own 
compofitions; nor ever gave the leaft 
hint of fuch an ideas Mr. Smith means 
all fuch poems as he gave to Mr. Catcott 
and Mr Barret, as ancient oness W hat- 
ever he prefented to Mr. Smith or any 


other friend as his own, or whatever he 
pub- 
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publifhed in magazines, &c. with his own 
fignature, were undoubtedly fuch; Mr. 
Smith obferved that he needed not to 
borrow from any man. His genius he 
faid, was univerfal, and nothing but 
infpiration could fathom all the young 
man knew. Mr. Smith adds, he never 
mentioned any defign to him of pub- 
lifhing thefe ancient manuferipts, nor 
does he remember that Chatterton ever 
found any more of them in the room 
over the north porch of Redclift Church. 


As to Chatterton’s learning, Mr. Smith 
fays, he is certain that the young man 
had no knowledge whatever of Greek 
and Latin. That he had once a defign 
of teaching himfelf the Latin tongue ; 
but that he (Mr. Smith) diffuaded him 
from the attempt, and recommended 
the French, as it might prove of more 
fervice to him hereafter. Mr. Smith 
obferved, that he wifhed he had known 
the value of thefe manuicripts as he 
| might 
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might have had them, had he exprefied 
the leaft defire. It was through him he 
faid, that Mr Barret and Mr. Catcott 
became poffeffed of what they now have, 
and concluded with repeating, that he 
might have had any of them for a word’s 
afking: but at that time he had no tafte 
for fuch compofitions. 


Chatterton had another friend who 
was called his fecond Jelf, Mr Carry. He 
has written a letter to Mr. Catcott on 
this fubject. The fubftance of it is; 
that he very frequently heard Chatterton 
mention that Rowley’s writings and other 
manufcripts were in his poffeffion foon 
after he left Coulfton’s fchool, and went 
to Mr. Lambert’s. That Chatterton 
had given fome of them to Mr. Catcott 
and Mr. Barret; that he does not re- 
colleét Chatterton had ever /hewn them 
to him (Mr. Carey) as he had no tafte 
whatfoever for old poetry ; but that 


Chatterton had mentioned thefe manu- 
feripts 
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fcripts:to him at an age when he’was 
utterly incapable of having written them, 
and wonders how any man can be indu- 
ced to believe it. Mr. Carey fays, he was 
acquainted with Chatterton from his 
infancy, and was witnefs to the progrefs 
of his genius; and is of Opinion, that 
his powers were by no means equal to 
the production of Rowley’s poems, par- 
ticularly at the age when he brought them 
to light; and concludes with obferving; 


that he himfelf is convinced of their au- 
thenticity. 


It has been fuppofed that Mr. Cuay- 
FIELD of Briftol furnifhed- Chatterton 
with books, Mr. Clayfield, upon being 
afked, faid he had indeed a fmall library ; 
but does not recolleé& that. he ever 
lent Chatterton above two books, which 
were, Martin’s philological grammar, 
and that volume of Martin’s philofophy 
to which a copy of verfes is prefixed. 
Mr. Clayfield is of opinion that Chatter 
ton 
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ton was of too volatile a turn to read 
much. He recollects Chatterton’s talking 
to him of the ancient poems in quef- 
tion, though not often; but that he 
ufed to read to him paflages from Milton: 
and Thompfon, though he was. prin- 
cipally fond of his own: poems, which 
turned chiefly on fatirical fubjeéts,. for 
which fpecies of writing he had a pecu- 
jiar talent. Mr. Clayfield faid, that 
from the knowledge he had of the young 
man, he believed the poems of Rowley, 
to be no more the compofitions of Chat- 
terton than his own. 


Mr. Catcorr’s account, as given in 
the preface to the octavo edition of 
Rowley, is as follows. “ The firft dif- 
“* covery of certain manufcripts having 
** been depofited in Redclift Church, 
“¢ above three centures ago, was made 
*s in the year 1768, at the time of 
** opening the new bridge at Briftol; 
‘* and was owing to a publication in 
Farley’s 
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Farley’s weekly Journal, 1ft October 
1768, containing, an account of the 
ceremonies ufed at opening the Bridge, 
taken, as was faid, from a very anci- 
ent manufcript. This excited the 
curiofity of fome perfons to inquire 
after the original. ‘The Printer, Mr. 
Farley, could give no account of it, 
or of the perfon who brought the 
copy; but after much inquiry it was 
difcovered to have been brought by a 
youth of between fifteen and fixteen 
years of age whofe name was Thomas 
Chatterton, and whofe family had been 
fextons of Redclift Church for near one 
hundred and fifty years. Hs father, 
who wasnow dead, hadalfobeen mafter 
of the Free-fchool in Pile-ftreet. The 


' young man was at firft very unwilling 


to difcover from whence he had the 
original; but after many promifes 
made to him, he was at laft prevailed 
on to acknowledge that he had recei- 
ved this, together with many other 
66 manu- 


he ee 
© manufcripts, from his father, who had 
‘«« found them in a large cheft in an upper 


“room over the chapel onthe north 
‘¢ fide of Redclift Church.” 


Soon after this, Chatterton was intro- 
duced to Mr, Catcott, and then gave 
him the Briftowe Tragedy, and Rowley’s 
Epitaph on Canynge’s grandfather. In 
two or three days after, he brought alfo 
to Mr. Catcott the Yellow Roll, and 
the fong to Alla in the original manu- 
{cript, which Mr. Catcott immediately 
carried to Mr. Barret, and introduced 
the boy tohim. Mr. Barret was at that 
time writing the hiftory of Briftol. The 
fong to Ailla was written like profe 
without any breaks or divifions into 
verfes. Mr. Catcott remembers that 
Chatterton had at that time the mark 
of the fchool-tonfure on his head, 
and was turned of fifteen years of 
age. He alfo recollects that Chatterton 
then mentioned the names of moft of the 


poems 
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poems which have fince appeared, In 
1769 he brought to Mr Catcott the 
tragical enterlude of Ella in his own 
hand-writing in folio, with the epiftle, 
letter and introduction ; upon which 
Mr. Catcott wrote, ‘* Chatterton’s Tran- 
{cript.1769.” Mr. Catcott.is certain, that 
the young man underftood neither Greek 
nor Latin; and yet Mr. Catcott could 
produce fentences in both thefe langua- 
ges from manufcripts given him by 
Chatterton. This is a fhort abftraé&t of 
this gentleman’s account, to whofe zeal 
and attention the public is principally 
indebted for this collection of poems. 


In the introductory account to. the 
poems of Rowley, octavo edition, the 
editor informs ts that fometime after 
Chatterton had brought the firft part of 
the Battle of Haftings to Mr. Barret, 
that gentleman preft him to produce any 
part of this poem in the original hand- 
writing, and that at laft he faid, that he 
wrote 
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wrote this poem himfelf for a friend ; 
but that he had another, the copy of 
an original by Rowley, andbeing then de- 
fired to produce that otherpoem, he, after 
a confiderable interval of time, brought 
to Mr. Barret the poem marked No. 2. 
as far as v. 520 inclufive, with the fol- 
lowing title; ‘* Battle of Haftings ly 
Turgotus, tranflated by Rovwly for W. Can- 
ynge Efg.” The lines from v. 521 in- 
clufive, were brought fometime after in 
confequence of Mr. Barret’s repeated 
folicitations for the conclufion of the 
poem. 

I may.add, that Chatterton once bor-~ 
rowed Skinner’s Etymologicum of Mr, 
Barret, but returned it ina few days, 
becaufe moft of the interpretations were 
in Latin, which he did not underftand, 
He did the fame by a fmall Saxon dic- 
tionary which had in like manner been 
lent to him; and which he returned on 


the fame account. 
Mr. 


C 
Mr. CaApPEL, a Jeweller at Briftol, was 
acquainted with Chatterton, and has 
often called in at Mr. Lambert’s office 
when he was writing, and at times has 
feen him copying old manufcripts. As 
he never conceived, that they would 
prove hereafter of fo great a value, he 
had no particular inducement to make 
any curious enquiry about them; nor 
will he take upon him to determine 
whether they were of parchment, or not. 
He remembers very well, that they lay 
in heaps and in great confufion, and ap- 
peared to be rumpled and ftained. Near 
them were the papers upon which Chat- 
terton had been tranfcribing; he fays that 
Chatterton always {poke of thefe manu- 
{cripts as ancient writings, and told him 
that he was then ftudying to underftand the old 
language in which they were written. 


In Mr. T. Warton’s enquiry into the 
authenticity of Rowley’s poems, I find 
the following account of a tranfaction 
between Mr. Rudhall and Chatterton, 
{tated 
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flated in a letter from Mr. H. Crofts to 
Mr. Steevens. I have copied it verba- 
tim; the left hand column containing 
Dr. Milles’s words, and the right hand 
one Mr. Croft’s remarks upon them. 


A fingular cir-” 


cumftance relating 
to the hiftory of this 
ceremony (‘‘ of paf- 
fing the old bridge)” 
has been commuui- 
cated to the pubiic 
within thefe two laft 
years; and candour 
requires thatitfhould 
not pafs unnoticed 
here, efpecially as 
the character. of the 
relator leaves no 
room for fufpicion. 
The objectors to the 
authenticity of thefe 
poems may poffibly 
tri- 


“© The circum 
ftance is fingular 
and I have always 
thought fo; but 
it has never yet, 
I believe, been 
communicated to the 
public; though | 
certainly meant it 
fhould fome time 
or other. 


¢ 


triumph in the dif- 
covery of a faét, 
which contains, in 
their opinion, a de- 
proof — that 
Chatterton was the 
author of this paper, 
and (as they would 
infer) of all the po- 
etry which he pro- 
duced under Row- 
ley’s name; but when 
the circumpances are 
attentively examined, 
the reader will pro- 
bably. find that even 
this fact. tends ra- 
ther to eftablith, 
than to invalidate, 
the authenticity of 
the poems, 


a” 
de 


cifive 


Mr. John Rudhall, 
a native and inhabi- 
tant 


It is not clear 
to me, that the 
advocates forChat.. 
terton have occa- 
fion to be appre- 
henfive, if the cir- 
cumpiances _fhould 
be attentively exe 
amined even acs 
cording to the 
Dean’s own fhew- 
ing. But mine is 
fomewhat  diffe+ 
rent. 


cant of Briftol, and 
formerly apprentice 
to Mr. © Francis 
Grefly, an apothe- 
cary in that city, was 
well acquainted with 
Chatterton, whilft 
he was apprentice to 
Mr, Lambert. 

During that time, 
Chatterton frequent- 
ly called upon him 
at his mafter’s houfe, 
and, foon after be had 
printed this account of 
the Bridge inthe Brif- 
tol paper, told Mr. 
Ruddall, that be was 
the author of it; but 
it occurring to bim af- 
terwards,  ibat 
might be called upon 
to produce the origt- 

nal, 


he 
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My vifit to 
Briftol of a few. 
days, in order to 
collect 
tion concerning 
Chatterton, 
onthe 23d July, 
1778. At that 
time I gave fome- 


informa- 


Was 


thing to the mo- 
ther and fifter for 
their voluntary 
communications 
to mee After I 
publifhed Love 
AND Mapness, | 
laid a larger plan 
for their. benefit, 
which I hope ftill 
to fee carried into 
execution; and [| 
deftinedfomething 
more to the fami- 
D ly 


nal, he brought to 
him one day a piece of 
parchment, about the 
fize of a half foeet of 
fool's cap paper; Mr. 
Ruddall does not think 
that any thing was 
when 
produced by Chatter- 
ton, but he faw him 


written on it 


write feveral words, 
if not lines, in a cha- 
vacler which Mr. Rud- 
dall did not under fiand, 
which he fays was to- 
tally unlike Englifb, 
md, as be apprehended, 
qvas meant by Chatter- 
ton to imitate or repre- 
fent the original from 
which this account was 
printed. 
determine precifely 


He cannot 


how 
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lly of him whofe 


genius, I fo much 
refpected, though 
I well knew his 
family deemed me 
their enemy, for 
endeavouring to 
prove him guilty 
of Forgery. Pre- 
vented from going 
to Bath, and con- 
fequently from 

giving what I had 
fet apart for this 
purpofe, with my 

own hands, I 

gladly feized the 
liberty allowed 
me by a friend of 
Mr. Ruddall to 
beg this favour of 
him. On the 22d 
of March, 1781, 
Lf 


how much Chatter- 
ton wroteinthis man- 
ner, but fays, that 
the time he fpent in 
that vifit did not ex- 
ceed three quartets 
of an hour; the fize 
of the parchment 
however, (even fup- 
pofing it to be filled 
with writing) will in 
fome meafure’ afcer- 
tain the quantity 
which it contained. 
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I wrote to Mr. 
Rudhall, towhom 
Twasthen-a perfect 
ftranger, making 
ufe of his friends 
name, and enclof- 
ing a draught to 
him or his order 
for ten pounds, 
requefting he 
would give the 
money to Chatter- 
ton’s mother and 
fifter. On the 
goth of the fame 
month Mr. Rud- 
dall called upon 
me in Lincoln’s- 
inn; appeared, 
as I imagined, to 
lean to the fide of 
this queftion 
which I have ever 
thought 
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| thought to be the 
|tight; and. told 
| me of his own ae- 
‘cord, what: cer- 
tainly agrees. no 


more with the 


_ ee a eo 


| Dean’s account, 
|than what I have 
jalready — related 
agrees with the 
Dean’s faying, that 
Mr. Ruddall told 
this, 72 1779, : ou 
ibe profpeét of pro- 
curing a gratuity of 
ten pounds for Chat- 
terton’s mother, from 


— 


et car eee ee 


a gentleman who 
came to Briftol in 
order to collet in- 


a lS es nn 


a 


| formation concerning 
ihe fon’s biftory. 


oe 


He 


tj ae 


He fays alfo, that 
evben Chatterton bad 
evritten on the parch- 
ment, be beld it over 
the candle, to give it 
the appearance of an- 
tigquity, which changed 
the colour of the ink, 
and made the parch- 
ment appear black and 
a little contratted: be 
never faw him make 
any fimilar atiempt, 
nor was the parchment 
produced afterwards by 
Chatterton to him, or 
(as far as be knows) 
to any other perfon. 
From a perfeét know- 
Jedge of Chatterton’s 
abilities, be thinks him 
to have been incapable 
of. writing the Battle 


of 


If my memory 
not only fails me 
now, but failed me 
the fame day, and 
has failed me ever 
fince, Mr. Rud- 
dall_ will correct 
me... -do:,himid 
appeal, and by 
him I muft fub- 
mit to be core 
rected. But on 
the 30th of March 
1781, he told me, 
AS I THINK, that 
he afifted Chatter- 
ton in difguifing sE- 
|VERAL pieces of 
parchment with the 
appearances of age, 
juft before ** the 

| Account of paffing 
the Bridge” appear- 
ed 


== 
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of Haftings, or any 
of thofe poems produced 
by him under the name 
of Rowley, nor does he 
remember that Chat- 
terton ever mention- 
ed Rowley’s poems to 
him, either as origt- 
nal or the contrary ; 

but fometimes 

(though very rarely) 
intimated ‘that he 
was poffeffed of fome 
valuable literary pro- 
ductions. Mr. Rud- 
dall had promifed 
Chatterton not to 
reveal this fecret, 
and he  ferupuloufly 
kept bis word till 
the year 17795 but, 
ON THE PROSPECT 
OF PROCURING A 
GRA- 


) 


in Farley's Fournal; 
that after they bad 
made feveral expe- 
riments, Chatterton 
faid, ** this will do,” 
now £ will black 
THE parchment : 
that whether be told 
him at the time what 
THE parchment was 
be could not remem- 
ber; that be be- 
lieved he did not fee 
ChattertonblackTHE 
parchment, but that 
Chatierton told bim, 
after the ** Account 
of paffing the Bridge” 
had appeared in 
the News - paper, 
that THE parchment 
which be bad black- 
ea and difguifed, af- 


fer 
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GRATUITY OF TEN| ger their  experie 
POUNDS FOR CHAT- ments, was what 
TERTON’S MOTHER| fe had fent to the 
FROM A GENTLE-| printer containing 
MAN WHO CAME TO] sho Account.* 
BrisTOL IN ORDER 
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TO COLLECT INFOR- 
MATION CONCERN- 
ING HER SQN’S HIS- 
Tory, he thought 
{o material a benefit 
to the family would 
fully juftify him for 
divulging a fecret 
by which no perfon 
now living could be 
a fufferer.* 


——y 


cap tet meme 
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Having laid this account before the Rea~ 
der verbatim as 1 find itin Mr. WarRTon’s 
Enquiry, I think it my duty to mention, 
as I wifh to conceal nothing, that in re- 


gard to what Mr, Croft has ftated, from 
MemMOT Vg 
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The Reverend Dr. Milles, in his edi- 
tion of Rowley’s Poems, p. 4.54. has pre- 
fented 

NYO Bs 
memory, 1 have been informed, and uport 
the moft unqueftionable authority, that there 
is a Jetter of Mr. Ruddall’s extant‘on’ this 
very fubje€&t, written to a friend of his. In 
this he perfeveres in his firft affertion, that 
he never faw Chatterton attepiptthis mode of 
giving what he conceived to be the appears 
ance of antiquity to more than one piece of 
parchment. However, admitting the utmoft 
that has been advanced, I beg leave to add 
a few remarks on the occafion, as fome have 
thought this tranfaétion of great confe- 

quence, 


lf Mr. Ruddall aétually faw Chatterton 
write on parehment and hold it over a can- 
dle, to give it the appearance of antiquity; | 
do not feé-who can or ought to pretend to 
difpute a plain fac. But granting Mr R. 
z€tually faw him take even feveral pieces of 
parchment, . and give them what. he con- 
ceived to be the appearance of antiquity ¥ 
E would afk, What were the fubjeéts..of 
thefe 
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fented us. with a letter from Mr. TuistriE~ 
THWAITE, 


WN. O T. E, 


thefe parchments >, Weré they of poetry, 
or in profe? Did they bear: any refem. 
blance to thofe actually in Mr. Barret’s 
hands?’ Were they fimilar to any of real an= 
tiquity ? Did they pafs for ancient ones with 
any perfon ? or, Were they ever feen by any 
one whatfoever, but Mr.’ Ruddall ? Nothing 
is {pecified but ** the Account. of the cere- 
monies at opening the Bridge,” and that too 
after it had. been publifhed in the Briftol 
Journal; and Mr. Ruddall confeffes he knew 
nothing of the fubje@s of the parchments; 
éven allowing there to have been severaz 
pieces of parchment, according to Mr. Croft’s 
account from memory. The very appear- 
ances produced by Chatterton’s holding the 
parchment over the candle, namely, the con- 
traction of the parchment, and the change of the 
colour of the ink, are not judged to be diferi- 
minating marks of antiquity by thofe who are 
converfant in thofe fubjeéts: and finally, I 
would afk, Js it poffible to produce the genuine 
appearance of antiquity in any piece of 
parche 


oy 


THWAITE, which contains many curious 
and 
NOTE. 
parchment, by holding it over a candle in 
any manner whatfoever. 


A complete lift of the original parchments, 
which were given to Mr. Barret by Chatter- 
ton, and which he has now in his hands, 
was communicated by that gentleman to Dr. 


Milles, and is as follows: 


Ailles’s Rowley, page 438. 


The Song to Ella, with the challenge to 
Lydgate and the Anfwer. This pcem was 
fent by Mr. Barret to a friend, and is un- 
fortunately loft. 


Canynge’s Feaft, a Poem. 
The firft thirty-fix lines of the Storie of 
William Canynge. 
The following are Hiftorical Profe Compofitions. 


1. The Yellow Roll, containing an account 


of the origin of coinage in England, 
and 
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and interefting particulars. The fub- 


{tance 
NOTE, 


and of the curiofities in Canynge’s cabi- 
net. This alfo was lent with the fong 
to Ella, by Mr. Barret to a friend, and 
is loft, 

2. The purple Roll, thirteen inches by ten, 
containing an “Account of particular 
Coins, and the fecond and third Sections 
of Turgotus’s Hiftory of Briftol. N. B. 
The firft Section above quoted is alfo 
extant in Chatterton’s own hand, but 
the original does not appear. 

3. Vita Burtoni, a parchment roll, about 
eight inches long, and four broad, very 
clofely written; containing an account 
of Sir Simon de Burton, and his re- 
building Redclift church. 

4. Knights Templars Church; a Hiftory of 
its foundation, &c. 

5. St. Mary’s Church of the, Port ; a Hiftory 
of it from its foundation, ending with 
the verfes on Robert Canynge. 

6, Roll of Bartholomew’s Priory, with a Litt 
of the Priors. 

7. An 
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{tance of it, as far as I conceive, amounts 


to this: 


Mr. 


N OT E. 


», An Account of the Chapel and Houfe of 


Calendaries; a drawing of the chapel, 


and underneath an explanation of it. 


8. Ella’s Chapple. No drawing, except of 


the Kilt of Ella, but there is an account 


of its foundation. 


g. St. Mary Magdalen’s Chapel. A draw- 


ing only. 
Grey Friars Church. A drawing only. 


. Drawing of three monumental Infcrip- 


tions. 

Ancient Monument and Rudhall: mere 
delineations. 

Leffler and Greater St. John’s: only a 
rude delineation, 

Several Drawings of the Caftle of Briftol 

Strong Hold of the Caftle: a drawing, 
and account of its foundation, by Ro- 
bert Earl of Gloucefter, and Site thereof. 


. Old Wall of Briftol ; mere drawings. 


Carne of Robert Curthofes Mynde in 
Caftle fteed: a drawing or figure, wit 
the words Carne, &c. underneath. 
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Mr... THISTLETHWAITE informs. us, 
that by means of his intimacy with a Mr, 
Tuomas Puitips, fometime an. affif- 
tant mafter in Coulfton’s Charity-fchool 
in Briftol, he formed a connection with 
Chatterton then on the foundation there, 
about the end of the year 1763. Mr. 
Thiftlethwaite thinks that , Chatterton 
did not pen a tingle couplet during the 
firft three years of his acquaintance with 
him, nor had he at that time formed 
any exalted idea of the boy’s abilities. 


In the fummer of the year 1764 Chat- 
terton informed Mr. Thriftlethwaite, 
that he was in poffeffion of certain old 
manufcripts which had been found depo- 
fited in a cheft in Redclift Church, ahd 
that he had Ient one or two of them to 
Mr. Philips before-mentioned. Mr. 
Philips, (who was of a poetical turn 
himfelf) a few days. after fhewed one of 
them on parchment or vellum to Mr, 
Thiftlethwaite,. whois confident that it 
was the poem entituled Evenoure and Fuga, 
after, 
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afterwards publifhed in the Town and 
Country Magazine for 1769. Mr. Thif- 
tlethwaite fays, the parchment or vel- 
lum appeared to have been clofely pared 
round the margin, for what purpofe, or 
by what accident, he knows not; but 
the words were entire and unmutilated. 
As the writing was yellow and pale, as 
Mr. Thiftlethwaite conceives, by age, 
Mr. Philips had with his pen traced and 
gone over feveral of the lines, which, as 
well as Mr. Thiftlethwaite’s recollection 
ferves, were written in the manner of 
profe, without any regard to punctua- 
tion. Yet neverthelefs, they could not 
make out the full meaning and fcope 
of the whole, from their ignorance of 
the characters, manners, language and 
orthography of the age in which the lines 
were written. 


In the courfe of the year 1768, in 
divers vifits that Mr. Thiftlethwaite 
made to Chatterton, (while he was at Mr. 
Lams 
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Lampert’s) he found him employed in 
copying Rowley, from what he then con 
fidered, and. does’ ftill confider, as un- 
doubted originals. He is of opinion, 
that Chatterton received affiftance in 
explaining the old terms, from the 
eloffary to Chaucer; and he thinks he 
once faw him with Skinner’s Etymo- 
logicon Lingue Anglicane. Mr. Thif- 
tlethwaite perfectly remembers, to have 
read feveral ftanzas copied from the 
Deathe of Sir Charles Bawdin, the o- 
riginal of which then lay before him; 


but, that he thinks the language, as he 
then faw it, was much more obfolete 


than in the prefent editions of that beau- 
tiful poem. 


Mr. Thiftlethwaite  obferves, that 
when Chatterton was afked for the origi- 
nals of thofe pieces, (fince publifhed in 
Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, fuch as the 
imitations of Offian, &c.) he hefitated 
not to confefs, that they were merely 
the 
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the offspring and invention of his owa 
fancy. But whenever he was queftioned 
as to the authenticity of thé poems: ats 
tributed to Rowley, his declaration was 
invariably and uniformly in fupport of 
their antiquity and the reputation of 
their author Rowley. 


Mr, Thiftlethwaite thinks, that had 
Chatterton been the author of the poems 
attributed to Rowley, fo far from fecre- 
ting fuch acircumftance, he would have 
made it his firftand his greateft pride: 
as all who were acquainted with him 
will readily admit, that vanity and° ah 
inordinate thirft after praife eminéntly 
diftinguifhed his character. «Mr. Thif- 
tlethwaite is of opinion, that the immo- 
tality of Chatterton’s life has been ag- 
eravated far beyond the truth: but 
whatever be the ftate of the cafe in this 
point, the zeal of Mr. Thiftlethwaite’s 
regard for the memory of his friend, 
deferves‘our approbation or our excufe. 


For 
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For my own part, I am inclined to fear 
that the end of this unfortunate, inge- 
nious and much-lamented youth, was of 
that dreadful kind, to which the fcenes 
of unnatural Atheifm and immature deé- 
bauchery have an’ almoft neceffary ten- 
dency. His fpirit was impatient of con- 
troul, confcious of undeferved. and un- 
accountable negle&; till at laft, pride, 
melancholy and {cepticifm wrought upon 
his powers, and having done their 
perfect work, hurried him into the orave, 
without a fear and without a hope. 


Tuts is the State of fuch Evidence as 
has been procured, relative to Rowley’s 
Poems, which I haveendeavoured to place 
ina clear pointof view. I have purpofely 
avoided entering into a difcuffion of the 
minutiz of Chatterton’s life, his adventu- 
ring turn among bookfellers and political 
pamphlet-writers, with other trifles, 
which I deem either foreign to the in- 
veftigation, or ferving only to embarrafs 

i and 
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and bewilder our thoughts, when directed 
to the particular object. 


I think what has been advanced in- 
difputably proves the exiftence of many 
of the parchments in queftion, and of 
the contents of fome of them. Had 
they confifted of plain profe narrations, 
or merely of fuch events as had not hi- 
therto come to light; had they treated 
of anecdotes, armorial bearings, ancient 
records or fimilar points of antiquity, 
I much doubt whether any queftion 
would have been raifed of their authen- 
ticity. But what a different objet ‘is 
prefented to our contemplation ! we be- 
hold a poetical fabric, perfect in all its 
parts, rifing from an abyfs of darknefs 
and obfcurity,. whofe foundation 1s folid, 
and whofe fuperftructure is elegant. It 
feems as if the Spirit of Poetry had chofen 
it for his fecret refidence. 

Men, 
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Men, like Mr. de Voltaire, may indeed 

{mile at contending Commentators, and 

may talk with fome deeree of pleafaniry 

of what that lively. writer calls, Tbe Spirit 

of ‘aie between two Chinefe Interpre- 
abn 


But to reafon is one thing, and to 


joke is another. Let each poflefs its 
* The paflage I allude to is the following, 
taken from the exordium of 4 little treatife 
which Voltaire, for reafons beft known to 
himfelf, chofe to entitle, La Defence de mon 
Oncle; the fentence contains a jutt and good- 
humoured fatire on the rage of fyftem when 
purfued without judgement, but falls impo- 
stent from the fhield oppofed to it by real 
learning. ‘* Quand Monfieur Guignes fit 
“* defcendre les Chinoifes des Egyptiens, 
“* quand il prétendit que ’Empereur de la 
‘© Ja Chine Yu étoie vifiblement le Roi @’E- 
«* oypte Adénes, en changeant nes en u, & mé 
*< en y (quoique Ménes ne foit pas wn nom 
Egyptien mais Grec) mon Oncle alors 
fie “ fe 
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proper department, and truth has at all 
times defied the power of ridicule. The 
difficulties attending this queftion are, 
doubtlefs, very great: nor can they even 
be underftood in their full extent, with- 
out much patient examination. Yet 
when we confider the nature and com- 
plexion of our underftandings, and 
how wonderfully they vary; that what 
proof with one, appears only in the 
light of conjecture with another; we 
fhould not be too hafty in drawing ourcon- 
clufions. Neither names, nor party, nor 
authority, nor prejudice, nor conjecture, 
fhould influence fuch minds as deem the 
enquiry interefting. In every concern, 
an honeit mind is bound thus to acts 
to propofe his doubts for doubts, and 
his opinions for opinions. 


e permit une petite raillerie innocente, 
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1elle d’ailleurs ne devait point affaiblir 
Defprit dé charité entre deux Interpretes Chinois. 
*« Car au fond mon Oncle eftimait fort Mon- 


- x > a Te ws 
“‘ fieur Guignes.”” Si fic omnia. 
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If any perfon confiders this queftion 
as a matter of mere amufement, and 
not of any ferious importance, he fays 
no more of it than may, with equal juf- 
tice, be affirmed of every other mere lite- 
rary fubject. Yet even in this point of 
view it deferves no common regard. It 
is a national fubject, and adminifters 
many an interefting topic to our difcuffion 
in the antiquities of our own language, 
manners and cuftoms. I would further 
fuggeft, as a general apology; that we 
and all of our fellow-creatures ftand in 
fuch frequent néed of.relaxation from 
more ferious concerns, that he who can 
increafe the ftock of harmlefs pleafure, 
and furnifh out an intellectual feaft, 
from the depths of literature, the receffes 
of harmony, the power of the pencil, 
or the creation of poetry, is a member 
of fociety more intrinfically uféful and 
refpectable, than we may at firft imagine. 


oie Eim- 
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Employment and exercife are neceffary 
for every Being. There is an energy, 
an aétive principle in the human mind, 
which muft operate vifibly or in fecret, 
and have its peculiar object, . Unfor- 
tunately for us, the nature of that object. 
too often becomes indifferent when once 
the paflions are fuffered to interfere. It 
is not then the fubject, but the affections; 
not the end propofed, but the pleafure 
of eontention, Any thing will ferve; 
the ftruggles for forms of government, 


the fubtleties of Theology or Metaphytics, 


the Homo-oufion and the Homoi-oufion, 
the Sleep of the Soul, Space and Time, 


tee Epiftles of Phalaris or the Poems of 
.owley, may be, and are fully fufficient to 
citplay the internal nature of man, and 
eelingly perfuade him what he is. 
Perhaps indeed every fubject, which 
requires a train of argument, in fome 
meafure promotes the end of our being 
and by informing the underftanding, ue 
a 
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a tendency to correct the heart. If we 
impartially confider that all the accu- 
mulated volumes of found reafoning and 
jut criticifm never yet formed, poflibly 
never affitted, a Port ; that all the infti- 
tutions of eloquence never yet conferred 
the gift of fpeech, or taught an ORATOR 
to wield at will the paffions of man; we 
may be inclined to queftion what fpecu- 
lations can prove of any real utility, Yee 
no one who difcourfes with propriety on 
the dramaor the epic or fimilar * points, 
is deemed wholly an ufelefs writer: it is 
always of fome importance to reduce un- 
der the rules of legitimate reafoning thofe 
fubje&ts which feem abandoned to the 
caprice of tafte. Why then fhould thete 
enquiries into the Poems attributed to 


* It is impoffible for alover of Poetry, in 
its genuine fenfe and character, to forget 
THE Essay oN THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
oF Porz,” which muft always be read with 
fingular entertainment and inftruction. 
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Rowley be regarded as frivolous, when 
we confider the various topics they may 
necefiarily introduce, or thé pleafing 
{peculations into which they may lead an 
inquifitive mind 3 


Du ea BN Po EE: 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE, 


Difputantium fervor & partium ftudium 
rebus per fe claris nubem & caliginem obdu- 
cunt, dum undique conquifitis laqueis alter alterum 
arretire &S abfurdis involvere conatur. Siautemtu 
mez, ‘vel ego tux opinioni affentior, perinde 
eft Veritatem querentibus, dummodo illius 
potior -habeatur fententia, quz verior, & in 
ea confentiamus. 

Locke Epift. ad Limborch. 
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N_ almoft every Controverfy, which 

is fubmitted either to judicial decifion, 
or to the arbitration of tafte, men are 
difpofed to view the arguments offered 
in fupport of a particular opinion in 
different lights, whence neceffarily arifes 
a diverfity of judgment. Bur the human 
mind is too often accuftomed, either from 
impatience of delay, or from want of 
proper fkill, or more commonly from 
inattention and idlenefs, to give a hafty 
affent or diffent to fubjeéts and propofi- 
tions, even where clear demonftrative 
proofs and certain knowledge may, if 
fought after with diligence, be obtained. 
As 


on 
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Ars to. Literature, the various modes of 
our purfuits, and the particular catft 
which our minds may have received from 
accidental] circumftances, render it an 
abfurdity to expect an uniformity of 
Opinion. 


In Poetry this is peculiarly remark-, 
able: but if we would for a moment 
confider what criterion each man fets up 
for himfelf, the wonder would ceafe.’ 
If the compofition is fuch, as interefts 
the paffions and applies to the feelings 
of the heart, the general voice of man- 
kind will acknowledge its excellence. 
But if it propofes to elevate the fancy by 
the power of fiction and the fublimity of 
imagery, it is vain for an author to hope 
for approbation but from the intelligent. 


I mention Poetry, as among all the 
arts and inventions of men, which enno- 
ble or embellifh life, there is no one 
which, under fome of its. diverfified 
forms, 
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forms, has more ftronely attracted the 
notice of every rank and underftanding. 
Whatever is uncommon in this art, na- 
turally excites curiofity, and calls forth 
the erudition and fagacity°of critics. In 
the learned languages much time has 
been expended and abilities exercifed in 
fettling the text of the ancient bards, 
and dilplaying their beauties and defeéts. 
But, now fince almof? al] that human abi« 
lities can perform has been exhaufted in 
reftoring thefe valuable remains of ges 
nuine compofition to their original per- 
fection and purity, the learned of our 
own nation have with great propriety 
turned their induftry to the illuftration of 
thofe authors,* whofe names have made 
the name’ of England famous, where- 
ever the influence of literature is felt 
throughout. the world. It is now no 
longer a fatire on us that we have neg- 
jected our national authors, and all the 


* Among thefe may be mentioned, the 
edition of Shakefpeare by Johnfom and Stee- 


vens ; 
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charms and excellencies of our Own Jan« 


guage. 


It cannot therefore be a matter of 
furprife, that the publication of «the 
Poems attributed to Rowley fhould 
have founded an alarm amonegft us, and 
roufed the active fpeculations of every 
votary to antiquity, {cience and poetry. 
We already know the various fuccefs 
with which this conteft has been carried 
on, and the refpectable names which 
have been engaged in it. The books 
which have been compofed on this fub- 
ject are numerous, of great learning and 
ingenuity; but thofe of the higheft 
eftimation are perhaps of a bulk rather 
too formidable and replete with erudi- 
tion too abftrufe, to attraét general atten- 


vens; Mr. Warton’s Hiftory of Enelifh 
Poetry; Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt ; Beaumont and Fletcher by Mr. 
Colman; and the Relics of Ancient Poetry by 
Dr, Percy, 

tion, 
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tion. Itis therefore my intention in this 
place to deliver with the utmoft fidelity, 
accuracy and concifenefs in my power, the 
principal Arguments of Iuternal Evidence, 
which have been urged ror and aGainst 
the authenticity of the Poems in quef- 
tion. I fhall give them divefted of the 
illuftrations they have received, as the 
various topics introduced would require 
volumes to difcufs them; and as they 
have already been treated in thofe books 
to which the curious reader may eafily 
have recourfe. , 


THose who maintain that the Poems 
attributed to Rowley, are the production 
of the eighteenth and not of the fifteenth 
century, and that they were compofed 
by Thomas Chatterton, fupport their 
opinion by the following arguments. 
They contend, in regard to, 


BIILs, 
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Stitt, Composrrion and SENTIMENT ? 


That, thefe Poems exhibit fuch a per- 
fection in all the different departments of 
good compofition, as muft have been 
the refult of a long eftablifhment of the 
arts and habits of writing; and that the 
{tanzas have fuch a brilliancy as did not 
appear in our poetry till the middle of 
the prefent century. That, our old 
Englifh poets are minute and particular, 
do not deal in abftraction and general 
exhibition, but dwell on realities. That, 
even in the narrative or defcriptive, the 
writer of thefe Poems adopts ideal 
terms and artificial modes of telling a 
fact, and teo frequently falls into meta+ 
phor, metaphyfical imagery, and inci- 
dental perfonification. That, his propens 
fity to perfonification is indulged to a 
great extent, and fome of his allegorical 
perfonages are delineated on too large a 
{cale for the fimplicity of a remote peri- 
od, and are often fuperior to thofe of 
Sackville 
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Sackville and Spenfer. That, There is nd 
reeular tragedy in the Englifh language 
extant, printed prior to that entitled Gor- 
boduc. Zhat, Superiority of genius never 
yet produced a perfect model in the in fan- 
cy of compofition. That Poetry, like other 
fciences, has its gradual acceffions and 
improvements, “is influenced by the con- 
dition of fociety, affumes accidental and 
arbitrary forms, and is fubjeét to new 
and peculiar modifications. That, A 
continued tenour of difparity, not fo 
much in the ftile as in the fentiment, is 
a ftriking characteriftic of the old Englith 
poetry, and that the bad predominates. 
That, Our ancient poets abound in un- 
natural conceptions, ftrange imagina- 
tions, capricious extravagancies, and 
even in the moft ridiculous incon- 
fiftences, which are not difcoverable in 
thefe poems. That, They abound with 
modern words and modern formularies 
of expreffion, even with whole lines and 
paragraphs not to be diftinguifhed froma 
F the 
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the compofitions of the prefent day; and, 
That, the Tranfcriber has modernized fo 
much of the ancient verfes, (if ever 
there.were any) as to leave very little of 
the original. 


As to Merre, they are of opinion; 
That, The ftanza of the old Englifh poets 
is moft commonly formed of lines of 
equal feet, with an uniform reeurrence of 
the fame fyftematic alternation ofrhyme; 
but that in thefe poems we fometimes 
find that devious and irregular meafure 
called the Pindaric, which was never 
Known till Cowley’s time. That, The 
ftanza in which Alla,’ Godwin, the 
Tournament and other poenys in this 
colleétion are written, confifts of ten 
Jines conftructed of two quatrains rhy- 
ming alternately, and clofing with an 
Alexandrine, of which we have no fpe- 
cimen in Chaucer, or Lydgate, or Gower, 
and that neither of them ever clofe with 
wn Alexandrine. That, Spenfer firft ex- 
tended 


6 ORE ao. 
tetided the old oétave ftanza to nine 
verfes, clofing with the Alexandrine, to 


which Prior afterwards added a tenth. 


line, preferving the Alexandrine clofe 3 
which laft poet they conceive to have 
been the model to the author of the 
poems in queftion, in this particular. 
That, The truth of accent, or legi- 
timacy of cadence which uniformly 
marks the termination of the lines, 
and which prevails in thefe poems, 
is far fuperior to that of all the fuppofed 
Rowley’s cotemporaries. That, There 
are no polyfyllabic terminations of the 
verfe with which our ancient poets a- 
bound ; and laftly, That, the rythmica} 
harmony is totally different from theirs. 


As to Ancienr LancuaAcE, they 
think; That, The ancient language of 
thefe poems is affected and unnatural, 
and that antiquated expreffions are en- 
grafted on the prefent modes of fpeech. 
That, The diction and verfification are 
ey at 
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at perpetual variance, as the author is 
fometimes as fmooth and mellifluous as 
Dryden and Pope, and yet more ob- 
feure and inexplicable than Gower or 
Chaucer. That, The author of thefe 
poems appears to have borrowed his 
language from gloffaries and etymolo- 
gical Englifh lexicons, and not from 
hfe and_practice:. That, we obferve in 
thefe poems a factitious ancient, diction, 
at once obfolete and _ heterogeneaus, 
anomalous in every refpect, fuch as 
eould never have been in ufe at any zra 
of antiquity; fuch as is not tranfmitted 
by any ancient Englifh author; and part 
ef which moft certainly would have been 
almoft as little underftood three centuries 
ago as at prefent. 


As to Historica, ALLvusions, and the 
LEARNING contained inthe Poems, they 
apprehend; That, Thefe are by nomeans of 
fo recondite a nature as many have main- 
tained; but that Chatterton might have 
been 
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been fupplied with fuch information from 
books by no means uncommon, fuch 
as Hollingfhed, Fox, Fuller’s Church 
Hiftory, and others of a fimilar natures 
That, Deep learning has been miftaken 
for general reading. That, in thefe 
poems there is no Gothic learning, fuch 
as the the pedantry of a prieft in the fif- 
teenth century could have exhibited; no 
allufions to the claffics of the dark ages, 
as Ariftotle, Boethius, the Fathers, &c. 
whereas our ancient writers are perpe- 
tually fhewing their fmall {tock of learn- 
ing by quotation in feafon and out of 
feafon: That, Though thefe poems a- 
bound with beautiful fentences and il- 
luftrations of morality, yet there is no 
eligion in them, that is, no prolix devoti- 
onal epifodes which mark the poetry of 
Rowley’s age. That, They are not inter- 
fperfed with texts of {cripture, and ad- 
drefles to the faints and the Holy Virgin, 
but to fuch allegorical divinities as truth, 


content and others of Pagan original. 
F 2 That, 
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That, ‘There are no allufions to old rom. 
mances, fuch as the atchievements of 
chivalry, Arthur’s round table, Sir Trif- 
tram or Charlemagne with his twelve 
peers, which were the favourite and 
eternal topics of allufion in this period, 
That, The Greek language was either not 
taught, or not cultivated in England in 
Edward the Fourth’s reien, and that it 
would be difficult to prove that the fup- 
poied Rowley could have feen the Iliad 
of Homer, either in the original or in 
a profe tranflation, and yet it is conceived 
that the author of thefe peems had no 
inconfiderable knowledge of Homer’s 
works, That, If fuch a poet as Rowley 
had really exifted, he could not have 
been neglected or forgotten for fo long 
a time, and that fome cotemporary 
writer would have taken notice of him; 
and finally, that the fuppofition that 
iuch a collection of poems fhould fubfitt 
only in one copy, and that too unfeen, 
un- 


( ae 
unknown, nor ever once tran{cribed for 
fo long a period, is incredible. 


As to THE COMPARISON OF CHAT+ 
TERTONS OWN POEMS WITH THOSE 
ArrripuTep To Row Ley, they thinks 
That, The boafted inequality of the 
former is by no means to be allowed, 
That, If there is an inequality, yet the 
fame hand appears in both; and this 
inequality is eafy to be accounted for, 
as Chatterton lavifhed all his powers, 
when in a ftate of eafe and unembarafled 
in his circumftances, on the counterfeit 
Rowley, but that his Mifcellanies were 
the offspring of Indigence, Inconyenience 


and Diftraction. 


Ture Advocates For The Authenticity 
ofthe Poems attributed to Rowley, argue 


to the following effect : 


AstosTYLE, COMPOSITION and SENTI- 
Ent, they conceives That, Though thefe 
poems 
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poeais certainly exhibit fuch an unifor- 
mity of excellence, as is rarely, or rather 
never to be found in the works now extant 
written in. the fifteenth century; yet, 
when we compare any compofition with 
another of the fame or a prior age, the 
difference fubfifting is not always a diffe- 
rence refulting from time, but often 
from fituation, tafte and judgment. 
That, A perfect model may be produced 
even in the infancy of compofition, as 
Juch an inftance is adtually to be 
found in the literary annals of the mot 
learned nation that. ever exifted, That, 
Though we may have no regular Englith 
ragedy, extant, printed , prior to Gorbo- 
duc, yet it does not therefore follow, 
that no one ever was written, though 
from peculiar circumftances it might 
never have been publithed. That, Even 
allowing all the abfurdities, inconfiften- 
cies, difparities, and every other defect 
in our ancient Englifh authors, which 


have 
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have been fo forcibly difplayed and urged, 
yet, that perfect tafte and judgment, the 
habits of difcrimination, of Iclection 
and rejection, are the refult of long 
experience in the art of writing, and 
that fuch tafte and judgment is exhi- 
bited in thefe poems, as it is impoffible 
could have been attained by a youth of 
Chatterton’s age, fituation and circum~ 
ftances, or by any young man whatfoe- 
ver, at foearly a period of life. That, 
It is by no means probable that Chat- 
terton made fuch great and frequent al- 
terations, as entirely to have changed the 
fubftance of the poems, or the formation 
of the verfe, but that what he did, pro- 
ceeded from a neceflity of fupplying 
what was deficient, or from conjecture 
when the words were not fufficiently le- 
oible in the. ancient manufcript. 


As to Merre, they are of opinion; 
That, In all languages the modes and 
meafures of verfe were originally in- 
vented 
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vented and adopted from accidental 
circumftances, and according to the 
various tafte of the various authors of 
eminence in fucceeding periods. That, 
Some meafures, from a conceived pro: 
priety in them, though wholly arbitrary, 
have been affiened to great and lofty 
fubjeéts, fuch as the heroic and the dra- 
matic, and others again to inferior fub- 
jects, fuch as the elegiac and pattoral, 
That, Very early in the Englifh Poetry, 
there are inftances of a ereat variety of 
meafures u‘ed by authors, fome prior to, 
and others cotemporary with the fup- 
pofed Rowley, fuch meafures as the oc- 
tave ftanza formed from the Ottava Rima 
of the Italians, the feven-lined ftanza, 
or Rithm Royal, the deca-fyllabic and 
octo-fyllabic couplet, and the ftanza of 
ten Jines uled by Chaucer in one of his 
{maller poems. That, Itis by no means 
improbable, thar Rowley might have 
introduced the Alexandrine verfe at the 
clofe 
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clofe of the ftanza, though he was not 
the inventor of that fpecies of verfe, 
which was ufed by Pierce Plowman in 
his vifions. That, The poly-fyllabic 
clofe of the verfe, and the falling of the 
thyme on the penultima or ante-penul- 
tima fyllable 1s not fo very common 
among our ancient authors.as has been. 
afferted. Yhat, Though the uniformity 
of the rhyme in Rowley’s verfe and the 
continuance of the harmonic cadence are 
certainly fuperior to the productions of 
his age; yet, that our ancient poets 
furnifth abundant inftances of modern 
cadences and harmonious lines, though 
thinly fcattered in proportion to the 
bulk of their writings: which circum- 
{tance however demonftrates what may 
be called a capability in our language at 
a very early period. That, In all the 
annals of the Poetry of all modern na- 
tions, the Enelifh, Italian, French, 
Spanifh and Portuguefe, there is abfo- 
Jutely no fuch compofition extant as a 
Tragedy 
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Tragedy written throughout in any one 
of the various ftanzas above-mentioned, 
fupported regularly and without inter- 
miffion, (fave in the Introduction to the 
Minftrel’s Songs) except the Tragedy 
of Aélla in the ten-lined ftanza. That, 
From the arbitrary origin of all mea- 
fures, it by no means follows, de- 
caufe neither Gower, nor Chaucer, nor 
Le aes nor their cotemporaries ever 
ufed the ten lined ftanza with the rhymes 
difpofed like Rowley’s and clofing with 
an. Alexandrine, «that therefore. neither 
Rowley nor any other author of tafte in 
that age, could not or did not either 
adopt or invent It. 


As to ANcizENT LAnev AcE they con- 
ceive; That, The Poems of Rowley are 
written in a provincial dialect, accor- 
ding to the idiom of the people, in whofe 
country the author refided and was pros 
bably born. Yat, the inflexion and or- 
thography of words in fo remote a pe- 
riod is a matter of very great uncertainty. 
That, 
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That, the grammar of the ancient En- 
clith language affords many inftances of 
want of precifion. That, Many words ob- 
jected to, as not exifting in any author 
whatfoever but Rowley, are actually 
found in other writers, fome prior to, 
fome cotemporary with, and fome pof- 
terior to his age; all of which the di- 
ligence of future commentators may 
probably difcover. That, Many of thofe 
Words -cannot-be found in thofe gloffa- 
ries:and dictionaries to which Chatterton 


had accefs, : That,-Chatterton has ac- 


tually given!a:falfe interpretation of 
many ternis/in thefe poems. That, There 
is no ground for fuppofing that he coin- 
ed thefe words without an abfurdity. 
That, As to the infertion of fome words 
in thefe poems, prior to the fuppofed 
Rowley’s age, it is no more than has 
been cuftomary with all poets in all 
ages and nations. That, As to modern 
phrafes and words, fome of them were 
neceffarily introduced by Chatterton to 
- fupply the chafms wherever the originals 
were 
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were deficient, and that even moft of 
thefe modern terms may be paralleled 
In ancient authors. That, As to the 
language being fo very intelligible, Au- 
thors prior to and: fome cotem porary 
with Rowley, furnith many inftances 
of as great eafe and fluency as inthe pre- 
{ent age; in particular, his cotemporary 


Lydgate throuchout his Writings. 
¢ © oO o 


As to Histroricat ALLUSIONS, 
and the LEARNING contained in thefe 
Poems, they are of opinion ; That, Thefe 
poems aSound with much uncommon 
and recondite erudition, which, upon fos 
ber examination, appears to have been 
impoflible for a youth of Chatterton’s 
age, fituation and circumftances to have 
attained, and could only have been thie 
Jot of a very fuperior {cholar. That, This 
learning cannot be refolved into the idea 
of general reading, but muft have been 
drawn from the Original fources of ins 
formation ; in particular that many 
Names of the Saxon Earls or Comites, 


mens 
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mentioned in the Battle of Haftings are to 
be found in no hiitorian now extant, 
and are only difcoverable in the Doomf- 
day book, whofe authority cannot be 
queftioned, and to which Chatterton 
doubtlefs could not have had recourfe. 
That, The Greek language was cultiva- 
ted in the reign of Edward the fourth, 
and prior to that period in England, as 
may be fhewn from undoubted authority, 
and that the works of Homer and Xe- 
nophon, to inftance no others, were then 
read. That, Many works of excellence 
in different languages, have been buried 
among duft and manufcripts for ages, 
till fome fortunate circumflance has 
brought them forth to light. Tat, 
Thoufands of learned and able men in alt 
ages have lived and died in ob{curity, 
of the world unknowing and unknown, 
eitherfrom choice, or fome peculiarity 
attending their fituation. Zat, As learn- 
ing in thofe dark ages was principally 
confined to ecclefiaftics, there is no ab- 
furdir 
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furdity in the idea of Rowley’s profier- 
ency in the Greek language, if it be ne- 
ceflary to fuppofe that the author of 
thefe poems muft have been acquainted 
with the works of Homer. 


As to A CQMPARISON OF THE POEMS 
ATTRIBUTED TO ROWLEY WITH THOSE 
WRITTEN BY CHATTERTON, they con- 
ceive; That, There is fo greatan in equa- 
lity between them, that it is impoffible 
for them to have been the work of: the 
fame author. That, The poems of Row- 
ley are uniformly fupported: in every 
attribute of juft and legitimate compo- 
fition; whereas in thofe by Chatterton, 
though there are many bright and inge- 
nious thoughts in no inelegant verfif- 
cation, yet. that» the whole are com- 
poted in fo vague and defultory a man- 
ner, with fuch. miftakes in mythology 
and hiftorical allufions, with fuch a 
want of defign and regularity of con- 
duct in every part, as mark a very in- 
ferior 


) 
ferior perfon'as a writer and as a {cho- 
lar.* bat, Any one who ferioufly re- 
flects on the nature of compofition and 
of the powers of the human mind, 
muft eafily perceive the fource from 
whence thefe errors atid inequalities 
fpruhe, That, To {peak of Chatterton’s 
having compofed the Poems in difpute, : 
when in a ftate of eafe and unembarrafied 
in his circumftances, is to fpeak of a time 
which never was experienced by that 
unfortunate and ingenious youth; and 
finally, Tat, Every great author has a 
manner peculiar to himfelf, both in 
ftile and fentiment, and that no adequate 
reafon can be affigned, thatthe author 
of the Poems attributed to Rowley, 
could have been the author of The Mif- 
cellanies, and of many other fimilar 


* Sunt omnia Adolefcentis, non tam re et 
maturitate, quam fpe et expectatione laudati. 

Cicero Orator. Sect. 30. 

G pro- 


produétions of Chatterton hitherto uit» 
publifhed. 
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Wuatr-have now been laid before the 
reader, appear to be the Principal Argu- 
ments which the learned Advocates of 
either opinion have advanced in fupport 
of their feveral pofitions, It will eafily 
be perceived that each of them: might 
have been extended to a confiderable 
length; but it feemed to me, what- 
ever it might have been to others, a de- 
fideratum in this affair, that rather the 
fum and fubftanee of the whole fhould 
be comprized in as few words as pof- 
ble, andexhibited at one view. There 
are other minuter confiderations which 
the fertility of commentators will fug- 
eeft from every page of fuch fingular 
compofitions as the Poems before us. 
But this would have been a boundlefs 
purfuit, and foreign to the defign of 
this Effay. I truft that any one may now 
with 


($39 
with little difficulty and expence of 
time, review the principal arguments 
which I have juft prefented to the reader 
detached from each other, and unem- 
barraffed with ideas of lefs moment. © 


Every man is partial to his own in- 
ventions; and is difpofed to embrace 
thofe arguments as of the greateft eff- 
cacy, which he fancies he himfelf had 
previoufly difcovered. This indeed is 
eminently true in a Controverfy of this 
nature, in which, upon every hypo- 
thefis, ideas can never be wanting, and 
will require great difcrimination and 
arrangement, 


It is neceffary to have an accurate 
view of the feveral component parts of 
any fubject, and of their relation to the 
whole and to each other, before we can 
pronounce upon its merits. This in 
any cafe requires patient inveftigation, 
whofe flow and filent operations feldom 
fail 
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fail of fuccefs: but how few will fubmie 
to labour and unwearied attention. 
When any fubjeét becomes fafhionable, 
and is fubmitted to public difcuffion, 
we muft expect adventurers daily to 
arife, and the prefs will groan under 
its burthen: ~ It was probably a con- 
fideration, of this nature which prompt- 
ed a moft ingenious writer and deep 
obferver of mankind, to compofe a 
chapter in which it is fhewn, that it is 
pofible for an Author not to write 
the worfe, for having fome previous 
knowledge of the fubject, about which he 
is £0 treat, 


However, the diverfity of opinion 
among men, fhould above all things 
recommend to us caution, chatity and 
diffidence; fince the number of under- 
{tandings formed to explore any latent 
truth, 1s comparatively fmall. ‘The reak 
ob{curity indeed of many fubjeéts is 
fuch, as often obliges the greateft men, 
after 
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after their utmott efforts, to acknowledge 
that the refult of all their fpeculations 
amounts but to this, that they know a 
little lefs than the reft of mankind. Still 
we are infinitely obliged to thofe who will 
add their affiftance to the common caufe 
of Literature in whatever department, as 
all arts have a powerful, though often 
unperceived, connection with each other. 
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Le Saturnien & le Syrien s’épuiferent alors 
en conjectures ; mais aprés beaucoup de Rat» 
fonnemens, fort ingenieux et fort incertains, 
IL EN FALLUT REVENIR AUX FAITS. 
Voltaire Micromegas. Chap. 2. 
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The Power of Genius—Chatterton ' con: 
fidered as an Impoftor—His irregular Life, 
whether any objection -to his ~ being the 
Author of Rowley’s Poems—On the Greek 
Language being underftood in the Age of 
Rowley—Whether “ Suiperidrity * of “Genius 
ever produced a perfe&t model in the infancy 
of Compofition—What may be concluded 
from a comparifon of the Poems attributed to 
Rowley with thofe of the’ fame fuppofed 
date and others of modern’ compofition— 
Additional thoughts on External ‘Evidence 
—Conclufion refulting from the whole En- 


quiry. 
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S IL hope, that I have now pro- 
duced every thing material in the 
various arguments which the Advocates 
of either opinion in this controverfy have 
enforced; it is by no means unnatural 
to confider fome few of them, and to lay 
before the Reader, what feems to me, .a 
juft conclufion from the whole. I am 
not confcious of having fuppreffed any 
of the proofs which tend to eftablifh 
either part; and I have given the naked 
arouments,. divefted of thofe ample illul- 
trations which they have received, and 
unfupported by the names of the learned 
authors who firft advanced them. I 
therefore 
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therefore am induced to think, thatithere 
of view from which 
the curious fpectator may contemplate 


a point 


the intire ftructure. And here, what 
Mr. Locke recommends to thofe who are 


ling to conduét their minds in the 


wil 
way of reafon, is not wholly inappli- 
cable, or unworthy of our ferious atten- 
tion. ‘** Where a Truth, (fays he,) is 
** made out by one demonftration, there 
“* needs no further Enquiry; but in 
“* Probabilities, where there wants de- 
“** monttration to eftablifh the truth 
** beyond doubt, there it is not enough 
** to trace one argument to its fource, 
** and obferve its ftrenoth or weaknefs; 
‘«* but all the arguments after having 
** been fo examined on both fides, muft 
** be laid in balance one againft another, 
** and upon the whole the underftanding 


*¢ determine its affent,’* 


* Locke’s Condué of the Underftanding, 
stele ey 2 
There 
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There are fome few feleét arguments, 
on which I fhall beftow a curfory notice, 
and prefent them to the reader’s conv 
fideration. | | 


Tuose who contend that the Poems 
are a forgery, refolve all objections into 
the ftrength and power of Chatterton’s 
genius, I think it fhould be confidered, 
that it is neceffary to diftinguifh what is 
extraordinary from what is impoffible. 
For though it is hard to affign any limit 
to the operations of the mind, yet the 
moft vivid intelle& is found to be prov 
areffives and the power of Judgement, 
that power which feparates, rejects and 
combines, is feldom or never exerted in 
its full excellence, but at an age fome- 
what advanced, and is then, I believe, 
the lafl effort of genuine abilities. I 
have exalted ideas of what is Called 
Genius; but J have exalted ideas alfo 
of the Underftanding; of the province 
of 
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of Reafon, as well as of the faculty’ of 
Fancy. 


Ir is alfo with fome furprife, that I 
hear Chatterton fpoken of as an Impottor 
in general, without one qualifying cir- 
cumitance. If he was one, he was of 
fuch a fingular nature as this world 
never before faw. Here is a fpecific 
Inspoftor, one of the firft Poets, (Iinean 
vpon the fuppofition of his being the 
Author of Rowley’s Poems) that any 
age ever knew, who did not reach his 
eighteenth year ere he expired; a boy of 
acknowledged vanity, yet refufing to 
gratify it in an honourable manner, and. 
eagerly grafping at it when fcarce worth 
the having; conftantly denying, except. 
in the fingle inftance of the firft Part of 
the Battle of Haftings, the faét where- 
with he is now charged, and that,: with- 
out,one motive of -intereft, without a 
profpect of reputation, or of raifing hime 
felf 
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felf to fortune. I cannot refolve all 
thefe circumftances into one general 
turn, a fingularity of temper; I mutt 
have fome adequate caufe ; I muft per- 
ceive the agreement and difagreement 
of ideas before I acknowledge the power 
of truth. Surely, we may fay with the 
learned Huet; ‘* Que fatti gratia, que 
«* merces inve literarid, unde que ftus nullus, 
“ nulla viro alienum nomen ufurpanti, fuum 
“« diffimulanti gloria ?*” 


Ir has been obferved, that it was 
rather unfortunate for Chatterton, that 
Lauder’s infamous attempt on Milton, 
and other literary frauds, had been can- 
vafled fo lately, as to infufe fufpicions 
into the minds of Readers. For my own 
part, I efteem it a very fortunate cir- 
cumiftance; for who can with that his- 
fellow-creatures fhould be impofed 
upon, or become the dupes of unexa- 


* Huet, Demonft. Evan. V. 1. p» Io. 
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tnined doétiines, or impudent affertiotiss 
Even errors themfelves in important 
fubjects ceafe to be dangerous, from the 
very moment it is permitted to contradict 
them. For, asa principal caufe of Error 
lies in wrong meafures of Probability ; 
as foon as an ingenuous mind ferioufly 
difpofes itfelf to fift and examine the 
grounds of knowledge and the nature of 
things as they are in themfelves; it 
rarely fails, by gradual advances and con- 
tinued diligence, to attain the end of 
all its purfuits, the difcovery of Truth. 


Ir has been objected, that a Youth of 
fuch diffolute principles and irregular life 
as Chatterton, never could have been 
the author of the poems attributed 
to Rowley, as the dictates of religion, 
and the precepts of morality with 
which they abound, muft have been 
too offenfive to a mind fo conftituted. 
If this were the only argument for the 
authenticity of Rowley, I fear. that 
authen- 
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authenticity could find but few rational 
advocates. It is not only in the days of 
indignant Satirift, that we find men, whofe 
fanctity is hypocrify, and whofe mora- 
lity, licentioufnefs: Would to God the 
experience of all Ages and of all Coun- 
tries did not furnifh us with examples of 
Writers who have difplayed the plea- 
fures of Virtue, and even the awful doc- 
trines of Religion, with all the energy 
and colouring of genuine Piety, while 
the whole fecret tenour of their lives, 
has been one continued difgrace upon 
thofe doctrines which they fo openly 
anowed, and fo ably illuftrated. This 
argument fhould not have been infifted 
on fo vehemently ; it may be ridiculed, 
it may be confuteds I hope however, 
that a juftly celebrated writer has paffed 
too fevere and unwarrantable a cenfure 
upon the whole poetical tribe, (in his 
Jate entertaining and very original 
syork) when he numbers the inge- 
nious Mr, Weft among “ the few: Poets, 
to 
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to whom the Grave needed not to bé 
terrible.’’* 


Ir has been mentioned, that the Greek 
language was not underftood in England 
in the age of Rowley, and yet the author 
of the Poems feems to have been ac- 
quainted with the writers in that lan+ 
guages . 1 cannot myfelf thinks that 
there is any necefhity to affrm that any 
of thefe compofitions, not even the 
Battle of Haftings, or the fong to Ella, 
abfolutely fuppofe a previous acquain- 
tance with the works of Homer or Pindar; 
even if it be allowed, that thofe claffics 
were then underftood in this country. 
Mr. Warton, in his fecond Differtation 
prefixed to his Hiftory of Poetry, has. 
indeed clearly fhewn, that we were not 
jonorant of the language in that period, 
and much earlier. To what degree of 


* Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets. Vol. 4. pe 
316. Ed, 8vo, Life of Gilbert Welt. 
accuracy 
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accuracy the language was underftood, 
cannot now be afcertained; and who- 
ever confults Fabricius’s Bibliotheca 
reca: and other books of a fimilar na- 
ture, will find little more than general 
information on the fubjeét, and nothing 
that is fatisfactory. He muft undertake 
a much harder tafk than I fhould chufe, 
who thinks it neceflary to prove that any 
particular prieft did, or did not under- 
ftand Greek in the fifteenth century. 
As I cannot fay that this feems to affect 
the Poems either way, it would and, f 
fear, muft be but an idle expence of 
time and labour to purfue it any further. 


Bur one queftion has been propofed, 
which always appeared to me very curi- 
ous, and deferves a fhort difquifition. 
Ic is this, ‘* Whether Superiority of 
Genius ever produced a perfect model in 
the infancy of compofition?” Without 
entering minutely into the nature of 
writing, the annals of poetical hiftory 

| pre- 
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prefent us with a moft remarkable ex- 
ample. Genius, we know, is peculiar 
neither to age nor country. ‘The innate 
powers of the mind doubtlefs require 
cultivation, and in the proper feafon 
will produce fruits fuitable to the labour 
which has been beftowed upon them. 
Tam not here {peaking of an early ma- 
turity in a particular perfon, but only of 
re literature and compo- 
fition may be regarded as in their in- 
ch a country and in fuch 
an age, apy cared a Man, who in the vi- 
gour of ail his glorious faculties, without 


afliftance, without example, gave to the 


world a Work, which has been the ad- 
miration and model of all fucceeding 
Poets. What conje@ture, what reafon 
fhall we ever be able to affign, why 


Homer, who, as far as Tradition reaches, 


had no guide, no precurfor, fhould at 
once, inftantaneoufly burft forth in all 
10 


the united {plendout of poetic excel- 
lence. 


: cceeding generations 
fhould have been indebted to him for 
the art of the narration and the contex- 
ture of the fable, with all the inciden- 
tal circumftances which confpire to pro- 
duce perfection: and finally that he 
fhould have cloathed the loftieft concep- 


* There is a paflage in Cicero de Claris 
Oratoribus, which at firft might feem to con- 
tradiét this opinion. He fays; Nihil ef? in- 
ventum fimul et perfecium : nec dubitari debet, 
quin fuerint ante Homerum Poete; quod ex eis 
carminibus intelligi poteft, que apud illum, et 
in Pheacum, et in procorum Epulis canun- 
tur.”—But it may be anfwered, that a deful- 
tory fong of a Minftrel, or an Aoidos at a 
Banquet, is a very different thing from the 
prefent fubject matter. I fuppofe it is im- 
poffible to fettle the origin of Poetry in the 
fenfe ufed by Cicero. In this fenfe Poetry is 
almoft cozval with mankind. It would be 
idle to take up the Reader’s time any further 
On this point. 
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tions in a dignity and fimplicity of ex- 
preffion yet unrivalled. 


We can reafon but from what we 
know. If we appeal to the records of 
Hiftory, no one ever yet difputed with 
him in priority of time* among his own 

coun- 


* Tt is needlefs to mention the fcholaftic 
difpute relative to Hefiod’s claim in this par- 
ticular: in the prefent confideration however, 
even this Poet would ferve for an example : 
Cowley obferves, ‘‘ His great antiquity 1s 
vifible through the gravity and /implicity of his 


fiyle.”? Cowley’s Effay on Agriculture. 


I beg leave to add a few words relative to the 
prefervation of ancient authors.—Let any 
reflecting man ferioufly confider with himfelf 
the manner in which ancient authors. have 
been delivered down to: pofterity, and of 
whofe authenticity few rational enquirers 
have prefumed to doubt. Let him revolve 
the mode of their prefervation, the fcanty 
materials in thofe early ages, the uncertain 
origin 
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country-men. The greateft Critics of 
antiquity refer to him as the ftandard of 
propriety; not fimply as the Founder 
of the Epic, but with refpect to the 
niceties of language, on the very parti- 
cles of fpeech, and on points of which 
qe can {carce form an adequate idea. [| 
know not how it was, but Language 
feems to have proceeded from him pre- 
pared and perfected at once, 


Indeed if this fingle inftance were 
fuffered to have its due weight, it would 


origin even of letters themfeves, the defects 
of oral tradition, the fecbleaffiftance which art 
could thenfupply. Let bim callin array before 
him every circumftance with which the works 
of Grecian and Romangenius, demanding a 
perpetuity of exiftence, have had to ftrugele; 
let him extend thefe ideas in their juftdimen- 
fions, and he will not inftantly or eafily re- 
jet the truth of any abfolute fact, merely 
becaufe it is extraordina’y. 


H 3 appear 
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appear rather prefumptuous to decide 

on the date of any authorin any tongue, 

merely from the modern caft of the 

writing. Since we all have feen and con- 

templated what Homer effected in the 
] 
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infancy of his language; long, long 


before that golden period, which the 
venerable author of Hermes (whofe lofs 1s 
deeply felt in the republic of letters) 


terms with an enthufiaftic rapture, THE 
H}FFULGENCE OF GRECIAN GENIUS.* 


A comparison has been formed bé- 
tween thefe Poems and others of the 
fame fuppofed date, as well as the pro- 
ductions of modern times. Different 
conclufions have been drawn from 
hence with refpect to their authenticity. 
As to my own part, I have laboured 
through many an ancient compofition, 
to obferve what was valuable in it, 


Fiermes. Ch. 5. note g. 
either 
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either in regard to the juftnefs of fenti- 
ment, or the harmony of the numbers. 

But if I fpeak impartially ofthe Authors of 
the age in queftion, they doubtlefs will 
be found thin fown with ought of profit 
or delight: the metre may be legitimate, 
but itis uncouth ; the fubjects are often 
uninterefting, and the mode of treating 
them is not unfrequently diffufe and 
languid. Yet among thefe remains, valu- 
able ftill for their antiquity, there are 
many fplendid paflages, eminent for dic- 
tion, for harmony, and the fame eafy turn 
of expreffion which prevails in modern 
times. This is particularly to be found 
in fome of the works of Lydgate; who, 
in this latter refpect, is almoft as eafy to 
be underftood as any writer in the prefent 
century. Yet whoever wifhes to argue 
from this confideration in the prefent 
cafe, muft take the whole, and not mere 
detached parts. The truth muft be 
acknowledged ; things mui it be viewed 
as they really arein themiclves. 


It 
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It muft be confeffed by an impartial 
enquirer, that there is nothing abfolute- 
ly equal to Rowley, in all the records of 
our ancient poetry; though there are 
jome compofitions not altogether diffi- 
milar in fome points. Inequality is not 
the characteriftic of this author, who- 
ever he may be:. whasever fubject is 
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treated in that volume, is marked with 
3 , 
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the hand of a matter, with the enthufiafm 
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of the poet, and the judgment of the cri- 


I 
tic. The utmoft that I fhould think 


— 


proper to urge, from harmonious lines 
and paflages now extant in ancient au- 
thors, is, that it appears from thofe paf- 
lages, that there was at leaft, what may 
be termed a Capability in our language at 
that early period. Either our poets did 
not then fufficiently purfue their point 


7 


when they had attained a tranfient excel- 


their ear was fo accuftomed to 


the production of the é final, as not to be 
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offended by it, and at other times. was 
pertectly fatisfied with the mere numeri- 
cal fcanfion of the verfe; or their genius 
was 
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was unequal to the tafk of uniform per- 
feGtion, and the efforts of patient and 
unremitted attention. © Thofe who ef 
teem the Poems of Rowley as authentic, 
are of opinion, that the powers of this 
Poet were fo great, as to have feized 
this very capadvility in the language, which 
I juftobferved, and by adding to it an 
extenfive eruditidn .and © confummate 
judgment, to have produced fuch 
compofitions as are indifputably fuperior 
to all thofe of his cotemporartes, and 
appear by. no means unworthy of the 
greateft name in the annals of Poetry. 


Asto many of the various modern 
formularies of expreffion interfperfed in 
thefe Poems, and to be found in Dryden, 
Pope, Gray*, or others, doubtlefs they 
were inferted by Chatterton either to 


* Such as Clouds of Carnage from Gray, 
and other expreffions ; by the introduction of 
however which it is to be obferved, that the 
fenfe or propriety of the fevera] paflages is 
very frequently injured. 


pleafe 
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pleafe his own ear, or to reftore fome 
parts which were loft, or in places where 
the words were difficult to be decy- 
phered. No one can be fuch an out- 
rageous advocate for their authenticity 
as not to allow this. Let every argu- 
ment be confidered rationally, accord- 
ing to its own nature; as it often hap- 
pens, that by ftraining it further than 
it will bear, and, as it were, forcing it 
tnto the fervice, it lofes even that degree 
of ftrength and convi€tion, which it 
otherwife would carry with it. 


I beg leave to add a few words rela- 
tive to the External Evidence. As the 
prefent Queftion cannot be called into 
difeufion under legal folemnities as to 
the truth of the feveral fads; that con- 
firmation, which is an end of all {trife, 
is not to be had or required of the feve- 
ral witnefles in this caufe. The nature 
of the affair is not of confequence 
enough, nor is it capable of being treated 

in 
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in this manner. All the information 
which has been received, has been 
voluntary, and given by perfons who 
cannot be fufpected of any intereit to 
deceive. It may be granted, that the 
teftimony even of an honeft man is liable 
to the imperfections of memory, and 
other human infirmities, efpecially if 
delivered at any diftance of time. after 
the tranfaction. Yet in the prefenc 
cafe, I would obferve, that the principal 
perfons give one and the fame confiftent 
account as to the material fac, 


It appears to me highly improper and 
incautious to ftrive to invalidate plain 
facts by terming them, THE TALES OF 
RELATIONS and THE RECOLLECTIONSOF 
APPRENTICES. If shis method of debating 
and invalidating evidence were to te once 
introduced and allowedin common life; 
it muft affect the very principles upon 
which human fociety is founded, and 
by which all human affairs are carried 
Ons 
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on. I mean, if we but for a moment 
forget, that the credic due to the tefti- 
nony of any man, does not arife from 
his civil rank in life, but from the inte- 
erity of his character. If the method, 
(and as I would not be mifunderftood or 
mifreprefented, | repeat it) if the method 
of treating this fubject be found to in- 
volve higher concerns; Rowley, and 
Poetry and Antiquity and Literature are 
fet afide and forgotten. When I ob- 
je&t againtt this method of proceeding, 


and oppofe it with that earneftnefs which 
it requires; I am not pleading the caufe 
of Rowley or Chatterton; Iam pleading 
for mankind, for their beft, their deareft 


antere(ia 
BIITEFCILS. 


To return: As to the different 
opinions of the abilities of Chatterton, 
it is no part whatfoever of the evidence, 


in my judgment. Some may think him 
equal to any compofition, others may 
deprefs his talents beneath their real 
value; 
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value; it is not what we think in this or 
that particular, it is from.a combinatioa 
of the whole, from a collation of ‘cir- 
cumftances,’ that we muft deduce a 


regular conclufion. 


It is the defign of Law to come to 
rigid demonftration in all matters of 
public and private right: yet even there 
not only pofitive, but circumftantial 
evidence muft alfo be admitted, and 
decifions formed accordingly; inafmuch 
as we can have no greater evidence than 
the nature of the thing will allow. Our 
deareft rights muft frequently be deter- 
mined according to Probability. Whesa 
we have examined a fubjeét thoroughly 
and fincerely, we have acted like honeft 
men, and no more is required of us. but 
to acquiefce inthe event. Lonly urge 
confiderations of this nature to thofe 
who are engaged in the affair, whatever 
opinion they now hold, or may hereafter 
adopt. We cannot-indeed expect that 
many 
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many people will give a large portion of 
their thought or time, either to the fates 

and fortunes of a Prieft in the Fifteenth 

Century, or of an ingenious Youth in 
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Aslam unwilling to employ more 
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time or words than are abfolutely nece{- 


fary to the illuftration of this fubjeét, I 
fhall not confider at large any of the 
minuter dogtrines. I therefore beg leave 
to Jay before the Reader the following 
Conc Lusion, as the refult of my whole 
Enquiry. 


Ir the Defenders of the Antiquity and 
Authenticity of the Poems attributed to 
Thomas Rowley, were difpofed to admit 
every internal objetion which has been: 
urged apainft them; if all the arguments 
drawn from the ftyle, co mipofition, allu- 
fions, 
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fions, modern paffages, harmony of the 
numbers, and whatever comes to us in a 
gueftionable fhape, were fuppofed true 
fora moment; if the principles of tafte 
and critical difcernment be allowed te 
operate in full force againft their authen- 
ticity; fill the following confiderations 
are not unworthy of our notice: thefe 
at leaft muft ftill be true, unlefs the 
foundations of evidence be torn up, and 
the bafis of all legal tranfactions be done 
away. 


For from thefe large conceffions, 
(which I cannot think it wholly necef- 
fary to be made) it will not follow: 


That, THomas CHATTERTON was not 
born at Briftol on the 2oth of Novem- 
ber, 1752. 


That, he was not educated at a Cha- 
rity School in that City, where the chil- 
dren 
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aren wcre taught nothing but to read 
and write Englifh and caft accompts. 


That, he was not in the School under 
the infpection of the mafter, from feven 
o’clock till twelve in the morning, and 
from one till five, in the evening, 
during the fummer, and in winter, 
from eight till twelve in the morning, 
rom one till four in the 


That, he did not continue at Coul- 
fton’s fchool from the age of eight years 


or a little earlier till he was fourtee 
years and feven months old. 


That, he was not at that period bound 
apprentice to Mr. Lambert an attorney 
at Briftol, with whom, and-in whofe 
office he lived till he was feventeen years 
of age and five months, and thence went 
to London, where he died unfortunately 
three months after. 


That, 
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Ybat, he was not ignorant of the 
French, Saxon and Latin Tongues*. 

That, the interpretations given by 
Chatterton to the ancient terms in the 
Poems attributed to Rowley, were not 
taken from Kerfey’s Dictionary and 
Speght’s Gloffary to Chaucer, fince he 
was not in poffeffion of Skinner’s Etymo- 
logicon, and of Benfon’s Vocabularium 
Anglo-Saxonicum, but for a few days, 
which he returned to the gentleman of 
whom he borrowed them, profefiing 
that they were of no kind of fervice to 
him, as being written in Latin. 


That, he did not bring the Tragedy 


of /Ella, the moft perfect of all the com- 
pofitions afcribed to Rowley, to Mr. 
Catcott, when he was between fixteen 
an feventeen years of age. 


* ‘To be acquainted with a few terms or 
words in any Language, can haidly, I fup- 
pofe, be faid to conftitute a knowledge cf it. 


I That, 
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That, he did not conftantly deny his 
being the author of the Poems attributed 
to Rowley, (except in that fingle inftance 
of the firft part of the Battle of Haftings) 
and as conftantly acknowledge the Mif- 
cellanies in the different magazines, 
which have fince been collected and pub- 
lifhed in one volume, with his name, 


That, there did not exift feveral an- 
cient parchments from the Cheft in Red- 
clift Church, many of which are actu- 
ally at this inftant in Mr. Barrett’s pof- 
{effion. 


That, the whole of what may be ter- 
med Chatterton’s Literary Life, did not 
confift of about three years and a half, 
in which period he produced all the 
Poems attributed to Rowley, and that 
volume of Milcellanies confeffedly his 


own, befides a Jarge collection yet un- 
publifhed. 


Ir 
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Ir all, or even more than thefe plain 
propofitions are incontrovertibly true, 
if we cannot be faid to be mifled by 
giving our affent to them; I leave it 
to the Reader to draw what inference he 
pleafes, in regard to the probability or 
pofibility of Chatterton’s beingthe Author 
of the Poems in queftion. I wifh how- 
ever that it may be an inference deduced 
from a due, fair, and impartial exami- 
nation of all and each of the circum- 
{tances, without any regard to the au- 
thority of the learned writers of the 
different opinions. 


It is not for me to judge how far any 
man’s fpeculations may extend; but find- 
ing in myfelf nothing to be truer, than 
that the very exiftence of fociety is pre- 
ferved, and every valuable intereft main- 
tained, by a confidence grounded on the 
teftimony of our fellow-creatures in every 
concern; I gratefully accept and ac- 
quiefce in their voluntary and genuine 
information, and bind up my reafon to 

iz make 
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make ,fuch inductions, as are accordant 
to matter of faci; though fome feeming 
difficulties fhould occur, for which I may 
be unable to account.* For J conceive, 
that when any queftion is about a matter 
of fact, it is begging that queftion to 
bring, as a proof of it, an hypothefis, 
which is the very thing in difpute. 
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But it is far from my defign or incli- 
nation to prefs any do@trine, or force 
down its belief with an indecent vehe- 
mence ; or to think the worfe of any 
man’s underftanding, who views argu- 
ments in a different light from myfelf ; 
particularly on a fubject like the prefent. 
f only afk for mutual toleration and can- 
dour of difcuffion, and that every man 

fhould be allowed to judge for himfelf, 


* A celebrated Philofopher jaftly obferves, 
that thofe who require a reafon for every 
thing indifcriminately, ¢ deftroy the eflence of 
Reato n itfe Ag ATNANTQN ZHTOYNTES 
AOTON, ANAIPOYESI AOTON, A remark 
tls, worthy of all acceptation, 
fairly 
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fairly and in earneft, I will not repeat 
what I have faid in former parts of this 
Effay, but leave it to the judgment of the 
intelligent reader, to whom I willingly 
fubmit thefe pages, without a thought of 
eniering any further ia the controverfy. 
Errors. | may have committed, but with- 
Out intention ; opinions 1 may have cons 
troverted, but without afperity. Subjects 
like thefe may be drawn out, till their 
very continuity is an argument for with- 
holding our labour. Having therefore 
now given that degree of attention to this 
fingularly curious fubjeét, which it feem- 
ed to me to deferve; I here clofe my En- 
guiry, from which I have at leaft received 
as much pleafure and fatisfaction as any 
mere literary queftion can afford. As 
fuch I took it up; as fuch I lay it down. 


— 


os 


But if, after all that has been, or may 
poflibly be yet advanced, it fhall (ill ap~ 
pear to the generality of mankind, that 
CHATTERTON is the real author of the 
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mafterly compofitions in difpute ; if not 
only the reputation of Rowxey, but 
even his very exiftence muft be done 
away; I, who confefs myfelf among the 
number of the old Bard’s deluded votaries, 
may at Jeaft be allowed to pay him my 
tribute of veneration, and to addrefs 
this fuppofed Father of harmonious En- 
glifh Poetry, in the expreffive ftrain of 
the great Mantuan, 


Salve, SancTeE Parens, iterum falvete recepti 
Nequicquam Cineres ! 
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Introduction. Motive for compo- 
fing the Effay Nature of Contro- 
verfies Different kind of Evidence 
and Proof on different Subjects 
Subftance of the account given by Mrs. 
Chatterton and Mrs. Newton Mr. 
Smith—Mr. Carey—Mr. Clayfield— 
Mr. Catcott—Mr. Capell—Mr. Ruddall 


Mr. Thiftlethwaite—T houghts on confi- 
dering fubjeéts of this or the ke kind, 
as relating to Literature in general. 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


Diverfty of Judgment in all Matters of 
Fafte, in particular of Poetry; and in a 
peculiar Manner of fuch Poetry, as that 
now in difpute-—Arguments AGAINST 
The Authenticity of the Poems attributed to 
Rowley, under the following Heads. 1, 
Style, Compofition, and Sentiment. 2. 
Metre. 3. Ancient Language. 4. 
Hiftorical Allufions, and the Learning 
contained in the Poems.’ 5. Compari- 
fon of Chatterton’s own Poems with 
thofe attributed to Rowley. Argu- 


ments FOR their Authenticity under the 
fame Heads. 


REMARKS ON SOME PARTICULA 


ARGUMENTS 3 


Anp THE CONCLUSION. 


The Power of Genius Chatterton 
confidered as an Impottor His irre- 
gular Life, whether any Objection to his 
being the Author of Rowley’s Poems— 
On the Greek Language being under- 
{tood in the Age of Rowley—Whether 
Superiority of Genius ever produced a 
perfect Model in the Infancy of Compo- 
What may be concluded from 


fition 
a Comparifon of the Poems attributed 
to Rowley, with thofe of the fame fup- 
pofed Date, and and others of modern 
Compofition—A dditional Thoughts on 
External Evidence CONCLUSION 


refulting from the whole Enquiry. 
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STRICTURES, &. 


HE * Motto adopted by our PAMPHLE- 
TEER promifes a writer abounding in 
exertions of the rifible mulcles; fome traces 
therefore of pleafantry and of good-humor 
might have been reafonably expected ; but 
alas! himfelf, no lefs than his Essay, mult 
be acknowledged “* HasTy 2? the crudi- 
ties of an over heated imagination in the 
Critic, have deftroyed the candor of the 
man, and politenefs of the gentleman: un- 
poffefied of thefe qualities fo honorable to 
the heart, ebullitions of the head lofe their 
principal attraction. Well may an inferior 
tremble to obferve the “¢ modefty” of the 
great SCHOLAR, who hath in fome degree 
given rife to the “ Curfory Obfervations” 
{toutly impeached ; and his VENALITY, 4 
B.2 cenfure 


* Ridentem dicere Verum 


Quid vetat? Hor. 
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eent{ure of whichis le =; 
ceniure Or wnicn is fet at defiance from every 
action of his life, arraigned through his tm- 


puted defire of “ demanding an uncommon 


price’ for his gratification of that Puz_ic, 
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whom he hath fo repeatedly obliced! A tafte 
gas BW (br bb pea Ne se me Be: 
tor Englifh Porrry denied to this exalted 
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Cnaracter '—mnilerable obliquity of perverie 
weds He ] ; 
PAINUAtIoON ! 


Lhe firlt and principal objeétion to 
2€ Poems, in point of their antiquity,” 


aries, faith our Pamphieteer, from “ the 


imoothnefs of their verfification ;” to invali- 
date the efficacy of this remark, copious 
quotations have been inferted to authenticate 
the occafional harmony of rhythm in compo- 
{103 he fifte enth and fixteenth centu- 
[in another place hazard reflec- 
tions upon the principles of this harmony: 
" phieteer is loofely fatisfied with the 
rroduction of contrafted pafia ages, di/proving 
he fubfiftence of ha irmony in the poets of 
England, “ during the fourteenth and fix- 
Lee] enturies, when compared with the 
verfes of the perfon, whom he fets down 
aS ee of “ The Battle of Haftings :” 
If the firft be conc uae to have ftrained a 
point on one fide, the fecond may not furely 
be acquitted of a if nilar cendu@ on the other. 
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Hypothefis is bewitching, and we are in- 
ftantly firuck with the forn m of our Pamphle- 
teer’s Two E Se: derived from the ex- 
ordium of each number of the “ Poetical 
Battle,” in the elegant array of modern types 
while the numerous quotations from the 
other writers adduced are fuffered in the 
rugged cloathing of the days, to which they 
owe their birth. This (whether defioned or 
no) tends to carry back conclufion to a 
period of remoter antiquity with refpect to 
many of the latter, and to bring forward the 
poetry of the former to a day too recent for 
the exiftence of their real author. Ingenuity 
may be luxuriant in conjecture, but “ inter- 
nal evidence” {peaks loudly for itfelf; this 
tubborn authority muft, when our fubject 
is the brain of the Briftol Enthufiaft, be ab- 
folutely deftroyed, before our Pampbleteer’s 
arguments, partial to its abilities, may re- 
ceive confirmation, Quotations, with con- 
cern I fpeak it, are introduced by the Jaft 
mentioned w Tiler, in the worft and moft irk- 
fome metre of the feveral ages, in which the 
compofitions from which they are made 
were written: a flowing facility of metre 
might have been gathered from many a pal- 
fave, and from a whole Poem of Cuaucer, 
ftripped of his ancient venerable garb. Thefe 
would be experienced to yield little to the 
melody of many modern produdtions, with 
a cha- 
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aracteriftic maftery of refle€tion, too often 
t difting suifhed in the latter. The older 
Enelith Poetry, it will be allowed, fuffers 
much in its RAriSIOny from the practice of 
throwing accent to the clofing fyllable of a 
word; a practice abhorred in the profe and 
verfe of our recent Ia incuage. Gr ranting, 
that the Poems tn que {tion are not aflignabie 

o the age of Row ey. the authority OF our 
xcellent Spencer is fufficient (to go no lower) 
for a confutation of the princip] e, afcribing 
them to the Briftol Boy of the eighteenth 
century, and to no other. A favorite writer 
of Eliza’s period hath been de clignedly 
brought to view on m 1s occafion, his verfi- 


fication going hand in hand with kis defcri Ip 
Pe 


tion, in a moft ot pet fubject command- 
ing full powers of ingenuity; while terms 
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and phrafcology sive an immediate life of 
moderni{m to the whole. Lines, and half 
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lines,” upon which to build a fyftem, unlefs 
by precarious architedture, are more con- 
sayy difcarded ; but at the fame time to 
fuppofe our ftripli ing of ambition capable of 
purloining ftone from ftone” from fuper- 
fern Wares of ancient Englifh, and of * 

menting anew fabric with his” Bare « arti- 
facial mortar,” is to attribute to his feientific 
Wmprovement an eminence unconfirmed by 
a Yet our P amphleteer proceeds ; 
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determined to a quettion of the field inch by 


inch, 


inch, and condefcending in a trice to the 
Pratticular preface’ of {fpeechés, in \ the 

‘ Battle of Hattings.” Pope in his verGon 
of Homer’s Iliad clofes heroic haran 

Thus he, he faid, &c.” the conclufion 
hie. thefe premifes is, that Chatterton cer- 
tainly copied fuch modes of | expreffion. 
They are moreover underitood to have been 
** employed by Dryden and by Cowley,” 
but thefe {tars of the literary hemifphere 
ceafed to fhine long before the eighteenth 
century : ** fometimes’ (well-played caution!) 
*¢ the form, which” our Pampbleteer alledges, 
that ‘* Chatterton ufed,” dis fuppofed author 
of the Poems afcribed to Rowtey, ‘ was 
alfo employed by Spencer and others.”* 

The confideration of Stanza may not be 
improper; it fucceeds immediately in the 
reafoning of our Pamphleteer. The ftanza 
employed through the Poem of ** The Battle 
of Haftings, Number I,” confifts of decafvl- 
lables of ten verfes to a Stanza; of Numb. HT. 


* Ts it a cruelty to remind our Pamphleteer of his af- 
fertion, that ‘* throughout thefe Poems we never find 
a Noun in the plural number joined with a Verb in the 
fingular?” He hath(page 57 of his pamphlet} acknow- 
ledged this error in terms that feem however to argue 
triumph in his defeat: I know not, that it is necefiary 
to obferve the peculiarity above-noticed to be a Gre- 
cm. The Briftol Boy was wholly ignorant of the lan- 
guage. Spencer furnifhes Grecifms in abundance. 
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the fame number of verfes with twelve 
fyllables to the line concluding ® the ftanza. 
The ‘“* Tragedy of Aélla” is conftituted 
agreeably to the former, no lefs than “ the 
Tragedy” (as it isc called) ‘* of Goddwyn; the 
Balade of Charitie? com iprifes feven decafyl- 
lables to a ftanza: “* The E,pittle to Maiftre 
Cannynge ‘acludes & fix Eat to a ftanza,” and 
the letter to the aes + gene perfonage has 
eight. Spencer’s F y Queen fupplies in 
every ftanza nine decafyllabics, If we re. 
rant he Poems attributed to Row.ry on 
the one hand, and to the fond Boy of Briftol 
on the other, a variet y of Rhythm mani ifeftl y 
abounds’even in the decafyllabic formation, 
*¢ Rithme Ro al,” our Pamphleteer urges 
from Gafcoyene, “ is a verfe of ten f vilables, 
and feven fuch verfes make a (afte; +3 An 
original 3 word, expreffive of the fubfequent 
ftanza —a paule, or refting place, from which 
the Poet proceeded with additional efforts 
upon his fubject:—but what juft inference 
from this bufinefs of ftanza ‘ i can only be, 
that Row.Ley was not; by no means, that 
Chatterton was Author of the Colleétion. 
The attribution, it may be added, of “* The 
ane ow Roil” to the labour of Chatterton, 
nftead of Rowxey, affords no aroument, 
authenticating the veracity of the former 
ailertions. It may be we ired, whe- 
ther our Pamphleteer is pofitiy vely certain, 
that 
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that Prior firft employed the decafyllabic 
verfe in ten lines to a ftanza? Memory may 
be refrefhed, or inexperience ftimulated to 
enquiry, by the queftion propofed. 

‘< Tmitations of Pope, Shakefpeare, Dryden 
and Rowe” (the names are produced in the 
precife order infifted upon by our Pamphle- 
teer) ** abound in the collection.” If Pope 
be confirmed to have been imitated by the 
author, or authors of thefe Poems, a difficult 
ftrugele is to. be maintained againft the au- 
thorfhip of Chatterton, as far as relates to 
them: the truth is, that the plagiarifms con- 
cluded to have been committed upon the 
original Hiad by the ftrenuous advocates of 
Row ey are at once transferred by our Pam- 
phleteer to Pope’s, or to Chapman’s* verfions ; 
the introduction of Chapman, as an autho- 
rity, where Pope is concerned, creates fuf- 
picion; Pope’s verfion of the Iliad is not 
more valuable, than more eafily procured 
from a circulating, or any other library. 
It fhould feem, from the laft mentioned pur- 
fuits in the oppofite parties, that the contett 

was 


_* Pamphlet, page 16: I will beg leave to notice one, 
without enlargement upon the other imitations adduced, 
page 17, that the two verfes quoted from “ the Tragedy 
of Ailla,” are each extended to twelve fyllabless is not 
a doubt thereby authorifed concerning our Pamphleteer’s 
ate argument deduced from a confideration of rhythm? 
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was to be fixed, in the arguments upon this 
collection, on originals, and copies of poeti- 
€al works in ceneral ; ; and this would prove 
a vague enquiry. 

° “Apparent {mitations” are afierted from 
our Dramatift, whofe equal hath not yet 
been fupplied. The imputed adoption 1s 
expreffed in thefe words, 

“¢ My love is dead, 
¢ Gone to her c teath-bed wr 
Late (Benner Hamlet treats us with, 
« No, no: he is dead; 
<< Go to thy death-bed.” 
“¢ He never will come again.” 

The clofing line is the burden of the Song 

in Shakefpeare. Surely the expreffions in 
each quotation are derived from the fountain 
of nature, and may familiarly occur to wri- 
ters on a fubject, admitting fuch reflection ! 
‘The image adduced as imitated from Rowe 
was alike applicable in the age of RowLey 
and of Rowe. Who may now be reprefented 
to collect conclufions from ‘* morfels of lines 
and phrafes?” I have already declared imr- 
tation to be attended with problematical evi- 
dence; it feems then alone confiftently fur- 
mifed, when an imitator’s predilection for the. 
original, whom he imitates, 1s undeniably 
afcertained. He, ‘“* Dean Milles,” faith our 

Pa etcer, ‘“* aroues very rightly, that the 

whole of thefe Poenis muft have been written 


by 
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by One Perfon :” the declaration fuited the 
purpole of the latter; but the Dean limits 
his remark to a total difference of life, difpo- 
fition, and gra of exiltence between the 
Prieft and the Stripling of Briftol; a differ- 
ence neceflarily occafioning ‘‘ apparent dif- 
tinction in their refpective ftyle, language, 
and ientiments.’”? The Commentator afcribes 
to one the collection imputed by Mr. Bryant 
to feveral. 

No decifive ftrefs may feem juftifiably 
laid upon the exceeding imitations, afferted 
to have been made from the Iliad, in ‘* The 
Battle of Haftings.’? Rowrey’s acquain- 
tance with Homer’s Iliad may be greatly 
doubted ; 1 purpofe not to enter the lift as 
advocate for his authorfhip of this Poem; 
but our Pamphleteer’s prejudication in favor 
of Chatterton, as compofer of the Battle of 
Haftings from one or other verfion of Ho- 
mer in later periods, is altogether unfup- 
ported. ‘* Whenever,” adds our Pamphle- 
teer, ** a fingle thought can be fhewn in thefe 
copies of the Grecian bard, that is found in 
the original, and not in any of his Englifh 
tranflations, I will accede to any propofition, 
that he’? (meaning Dean Milles, ‘* pleafes”— 
I fuppofe that he would be underftood—any 
propofition, however abfurd. It may be 
reafonably expected, that our Pamphleteer 
fhould admit the Dean to affert the fame, 
CTs when 
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when “a thought, that is found in the En- 
glifh tranflations, is not obfervable in the 
original of Homer’s Iliad, on the foregoing 
view of imitations from the Grecian poet: 
A fine preparatory toa remark, that the co- 
pies in * The Battle of Haftings from Ho- 
mer’s Iliad difcover fome circumftances exift- 
ing in Pope’s tranflation,” of which but 
fainter traces appear in the original Greek, 
Ready I profefs myfelf, once for all, to meet 
affertions, favorable to Chatterton’s claim as 
to this, and any of the other Poems afcribed 
to Row tey, from a candid open difplay of 
paffages from Pope’s Works, be they origi- 
nal, or verfions from the Mzonian mufe !* 

‘© Anachronifms abound in the modern 
antique compofitions now under examina- 
tion.” So declares our Pamphleteer! The 
firtt of thefe Anachronifms, introduced by 
the laft noticed gentleman, afcribes the * Are 
of knitting Stockings” to the age of our 


Edward 


* Chatterton is boafted to have imitated (fee Pam- 
phlet, page 19) all the Englifh poets, with whom he was 
acquainted , few, however, of thefe poets have been 
comparatively authenticated, as familiar to the Briffol 
Urchin: it behoves particularly our Pamphleteer to ex- 
hibit inftances of his imitations in verfes more unequi- 
vocally imputable to Ais pen, from recent poets of our 
country. Our Pamphleteer hath not favored us with 
fufficient examples of fuch copies; effential objects to core 
roborate his own immediate allegations. 
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Edwrd athe Fourth; on this doctrine, (I 
mean to prove it a mere dogma) the follow- 
ing reflections may be riiqued : the quotation 
is from ‘ /Ella.” 

“© She faid, as her white hands white 
-hofen were knitting :’—the word * holen’’ is, 
primarily interpreted ‘* breeches,” the in- 
vention whereof, though the ‘ knitting of 
hofe” hath been erroneoufly fo imputed, has 
never been attributed to Scotland. Both 
** hofe and knit,” or more etymologically 
“¢ cnit” are derived from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and from the figurative appropriation of the 
latter by Shakefpeare, it may be concluded 
to have been long in ufe. Our Pamphleteer 
approves not a reference to this ancient lan- 
guage; yet the tenor of his argumentation 
compels a recourfe to its employment. The 
real queftion however feems to be, not whe- 
ther *¢ knitting” prevailed in the days of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, but in thofe when Alla 1s 
eftimated to have lived; a perfon neceffarily. 
comprehended to have then exifted, being re- 
prefented in the play to allude to fuch cuftom. 
*The term ‘‘ knytte, or knyte,” we may re- 

collect 


* The Company of Stocking. Knitters,” faith Chame 
bers, ‘* eftablifhed at Paris 1521, took for their patron 
St. Fiacre, who is /vid to have been the fon of a King 
of Scotland.” The eftablifhment of a company implies 
no very recent experience of an art. Such is the legen- 
dary foundation of the claim as to the invention of knit- 
ting, arrogated by the rugged barbarians of the North! 
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collect to have been figuratively employed in 
* the tournament;” let the celebration re- 
corded in this piece have taken place earlier 
or later than Edward the Fourth, the blad- 
der of hypothefis, with refpeé to the origin 
of “ knitiing,” burfts in the zra of Shake- 
fpeare, and conjectural deduétion, that play- 
thing of macurer age, vanifhes into air ; how 
great an interval before the birth of Chat- 
terton | 

On this, and the remaining heads of the 
anachronick argument, and indeed in his 
reafoning throughout, ovr Pamphleteer has 
rather borne hard againft the claim of the 
Briftol Prieft, than produced any remark 
determinately favorable to that of the Briftol 
Boy. * Briftol” he fubjoins, is called a 
city in. thefe Poems, though it was not one 
"till long after the death of Edward the 
Fourth ; ‘ city” in its primary fignification is 
well known to have been a town incircled by 
a wall; which wall ferved the purpofe of fe- 
curity againft the infults of neighbours, or of 
a fortification in after-times, again{t an ene- 
my invading from a diftance. Our Pamphle- 
teer interprets it in the partial conftru@tion of 
its application to “ a town, which was a 
Bithop’s See: this definition of city holds 
not good with regard to feveral more’ confi- 
derable towns of Eneland. ‘ Gloucefter is 
called city” in Domefday Book; Leicefter 

hag 
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has been chartered under the name of a 
“ city;” Cambridge from length of years 
has been called ‘ city” and ‘* burgh” alike; 
and Ely hath been umtted in the enumera- 
tion of * cities,’ though a Bifhop’s See. 
Among the Romans 4 place fufficed to be a 
“city” to which many relorted, and where 
many refided together. The ‘* legal’ titles 
of burgh, town, and city, sare now characte- 
riftically diftinguifhed in the /outhera portion 
of our ifland. 

“’ Cannynge is fpoken of, as poffeffing 
a cabinet of coins, and other curiofities, a 
century at leait be fore any Enolifhman ever 
thought of forming fuch a collection’: oh! 
but !—** Mr. Horace Walpoie,” fubjeins our 
Pamphleteer, ‘* having a very curious col- 
lection of pictures and 7 prints, Cannynge was 
furnifhed” by Chatterton “ with a cabinet of 
coins ;°? the fame idea is hazarded concerning 
the printing prefs of the ‘* hiitoric doubter? 
at ** Strawberry-Hull.” Cannynge is thence 
reprefented by the Boy to have ‘* fet up a 
printing prefs at W eftbury.”? Painting ** the 
reprefentation,” sah: Chambers, “ of bodie 
in duéts, and draughts of lines, was Obed A 
to its ancient honors in Italy, towards the 
beginning of the fifteenth century ; painting 
m We unknown to the ancients,” was intro- 
duced “ in the fourteerth.” TH 1e examples 
laft offered by our Pamphletcer. are defigned 
to 
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to reconcile the right of Chatterton’s author- 
fhip to the Poems afcribed to Rowrey : if 
they ferve to evince and confirm any afler- 
tion, it is the Lad’s titie to the appellation 
of continued impoftor ; for which his name 
merits a ftigma, from honef/t reafon, never to 
be erafed from its mind. ‘The Spartan legil- 
lator allowed and encouraged theft in ‘his 
crowing youth, provided they purloined with 
that dexterity, fecuring fecrecy to the plun- 
derer. Unmerciful chaftifement was infliéted 
on detection. This gentleman glories in be- 
half of the thief, at the time he turns in- 
former again{t im, without a blufh to pro- 
nounce the charaéter a road to reputation. 
“ Literary property,” after a whimfical ftrug- 
ele for her firft diftinctions, now ftrongly in- 
trenched within the fortrefs of law, yet fhares 
a deftiny unknown to other property. Thanks 
be to that law, the latter may not be with 
impunity feized, but the ‘* tortious poffef- 
fors” of the former have, in the prefent cafe 
at leaft, aright, as the firft fortunate grafpers, 
provided they maintain it by impudence and 
fraud. To {peak fully upon ** Cannynge’s” 
alledged collection of coins,” the word may 
poffibly found too high in modern ears, when 
applied to the fifteenth century: but as 
Cannynge might certainly, as it-is furmifed, 
have colleétec 7 pidtu res and books; why fhould- 


coins be exchided as objects of his curiofity ? 
This 
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This. merchant of opulence, .fo greatly 
boafted, was fur uth ed with rhe means of 
not from abroad, through 
he channel of his. commercial intercourfe, 
readily at home; a large proportion 
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mati legions ; without adding the quantity of 
coins exhibited in this country, during a fe- 
ries of fublequei ntages, .iiks tops the ar 
ne prefs at We -ftbury? ’—— We are told that 
Coens purchafed manufcripts ; thele he 


might natural ly be defirous of publifhing to 


the world. From noextravagant or defigning 
reprelentations, printed ooks are afierted 
to have been dane 1430, and many were 


cartiinly delivered from the prefs fourteen 
years be -fore the death of Cannynge. Caxton 
avowedly brought ‘* the Art of Printing,” 
moitt confide: -ably improved, into Engl land 
1470, -a. declaration authenticated from the 
number of books, iffuing from his particular 
impreflion ; . and indeed its exceeding utility 
not only to the communication of “elegant 
know! edge, but its fubferviency to purpofes 
of more expanded traffic almott imphies, 
that, rude an d impersect as it would not have 
failed to be in its origin, the invention had 
pafied into England lone before the days 
when Caxton flourished. The larger ac- 
Guaintance of our country with the conti- 
D nent, 


— 


: C t importations of fo- 
reicners from mot c of Its dominions, juttify 
inion, that the ] nglith were not whol- 
orant of printing within a very fhort 


period of its firft exiftence. On the more 
cultivated ule of this moft ingenious f{cience 
may a remark be permitted ? A lefs limited 
circulation an manulcripts thence prevaile d, 
hrough a fpirit of literary ambitio 

more eenerally indulged ; knowledge became 
widely diffeminated ; the worfe than Spanifh 
padiocks of n ionafteries and cloyfters. which 
fixed the modeft maiden in a drear confine- 


{ 


ment, were burft afunder, and the he: a 
bufy bee, difdaining longer to endure a de- 
privation of fweets, abounding in the hives 
of luxurious drones, {natched them to the 
oratification of Sociat Taste.” * 


./ 


An 


* Certain other Anachronifms are commented, Pam- 
phlet, page 25, in his own modeft word * decifively,” 
to caft down Row ey, and place the ‘ wonderful 
forgerer” in his feat. What fort of “ decifive” eminence 
his argument pofieffes to afcertain the title of the Brifto] 
Boy to thefe Poems, it will be very difficult to determine. 
‘** Drawings in the technical fenfe of delineations with 
ialks, or Indian ink, are mentioned one hundred and 
fifty years lefore the word was ufed with that fignifica- 
tion ;” will our Pamphleteer hazard a pofitive aflertion, 
that, drawing,” on the lefs fni/Sed idea of * defigning,” 
was unknown in he days of Edward the Fourth? ? Are 
not improvements to be admitted in the progre/s of an 
art? « Painting . oils” was known in the times lait 
mentioned, and drawing may be charatterized her e/def 


iter. 
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An earlier fiction of” the Briftol Boy 
** is a fhort poem of two or three ftanzas, on 
the death of Richard the Firft, in alternate 
thyme.” He fends this poem to ‘ Mr. 
Horace Walpole,” as having been “ fou ind 
at Briftol with many other ancient pieces. 
The learned gentleman fignified, that “ no 
fuch metres, exhibited as ancient, were. known 
in the age of Richard. The poem was in- 
{tantly fuppreffed, and the ftripling fhifted 
the zra.of his productions ;” but becaufe no 
** alternate rhymes exifted fo early as Ri- 
Chrtra ec tvir. Walpole > meant not furely to 
affert, that no fuch rhym : were employed 
in the days of Edward the Fourth, for honeft 
Geoffrey is a bar to fuch criticilm ; Crash I 
would not be underftood to pronounce any 
compofition of the laft to be ‘uniformly car- 


fied on in alternate rhymes.* A plain de- 
D 2 duction, 


(Sis 


* Where Chaucer treats us with alternate rhymes, 
one fpecimen of fuch meafure is vifible alone through a 
ftanza of feven lines; a metre enlarged from his example 
by Spencer to nine. When Prior is faid to have trft 
written ten decafyllabics to a ftanza, inftead of the odd 
number prevailing in the age of Chaucer and of Spencer, 
though no fpecitic inftance may immediately occur of 
fuch practice in ages before Prior flourifhed, it would be 
hazardous to infif, at all events, that no flanza of ten deca- 
fyllabics is attibtneable toan Englifh poet exifting in 
an earlier period. Spe ncer not only a .dded two verfes 
to Chaucer’s ftanza above-noticed, but clofed his ftanza 
with a duodecafyllabick, or Alexandrine: and I fee no 
reaion, 
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duction, it may feem, from the foregoing 
conduct in the Boy, who was alarmed bef fore 
he was hurt, is, that he was altogether igno- 
rant of the ftate and formation of Englih 
poetry ; and furely, in cot irfe, of its language 
ient days! Would he ee fe | 
been guilty of the fottifh woefulnels of fallacy, 
and | nave Easy CC -d On O¢Ga Gon of « hy Vir. W al- 
pole’s” fentiment? “* Among the manufctipts, 
which hare erton pr ents co have difcovered 
39 
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in Cannynge’s “* celebrated cheft”. in the 

Briftol church fo often noticed, ‘* was a pain- 

ter’s bill:* the fame bill was faithfully co- 

pied” by the Bop ‘* from anecdotes of 
; f 
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painting,” printed lome years s before, and had 
been originally tral fontad by Vertue fa 
ay } i% Mes. . wa 

fome old ne it fhould ftriétly run a 


on 
old parchment) “ in St. Mary Redeliffe’s 
hurch at Briftol.” The conclufion from th 
1€ is, that Chatterton did not forge tl 
‘© painter’s bill” in queftion : though 
forged not in the prefent cafe, he intention 
ally foucht to deceive ; if he fent this ‘* copy 
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hint why the addition of a tenth Hine in an heroic 
fanza fhould not have taken place between the age of 


et neer, and the 1 more recent one of our “ poetical Se- 
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cretary of Embaffy.” ‘The enlargement muft have been 
ftrikingly familiar, when poetry was conftituted on more 


genuine principles of harmony 


* Pamphiet, page 
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of a true bill” to * Mr. Horace Walpole,” it 
is plain, that he had never read that “* wrt- 
39 5 Tig | 


ter’s anecdotes of painting ;” if he c ‘tad aha 
it at Briftol alone, he mi ft a. have been 


° 


atraid to bales it even f¢bhere before /lefs dif- 
tinguifhine judges, as an invention of his 


own ; at no rate, Paes ma ¥ i on any 
view of this bufinefs be concluded, that Cha 
rton Kee read the “ Anecdotes "ge Pain 


tc 

ing,” which many in Briftoi muft have ihc! 

perufed, admired, and r membered. The 

hiftory of the “‘ eminent artift Vertue may be 

of fervice to ean ain the en nigma : His life, 

communicated with fevera! references from 
Walpole’s lives of the engravers” to 
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ler lock Lay key *¢ in the fouth a 
of the fame church.” Vertue appears not to 


have vifited the Tower,” which the perfon, 
dal ifpe étion of the 


7 
from whom he procure 
: 3 ee Ji <4 L 
*¢ painter’s bill” had prob bly no eaeerient 
to intimate; the recency of the removal juft 


noticed being no reafonable object of his wt 
cion, as to any va lue aff; “isle to the parch 


refts ft] remaining in 

1 parchments were 
arded, and the 
r otherwife be e- 
trouble of accefs 
The; Vertue’s purluit of every 
19, that related to our ancient poets,” 

ill be pronounced “* indefa se Sales but 
*< his difcoveries of Row1izry’s Poems,” or 
thofe of any writer at that time in the aay 
be peremptorily denied. 


It 


* The bofom of the Briftol Enthufiaft feems to have 
been the rank repofitory of folly and of knavery alike ; 
and though worldly fondnefs dignify the latter with the 
name of wifdom, it is in reality ‘the ufual concomitant of 
the former. He is very near proving himfelf a fool who 
fludies to make fools of otters. _ Detected by sey irs 
Walpole” in the spr of the poem concerning ** the 
deatu of Richard Cour de Lion,” he immediately 
** fhifts the zra of this prodution, and of others :” this 
is 


G, 2%.) 
It may be a doubt which is moft unfortu- 
phleteer, who argues the con- 
forgery as legal evidence on a 
for anotner, or the Boy on whofe latter 
a evidence is accounted valid. Oh! 
but !—** Ch 
Jirft Battle of Hafiings ;” oh! but—the Bo 
likewile prevaricated in that bufinefs to Mr. 
Barrett, no leis than as to the * fecond nym- 
ber.’ Pity, that genius fhould require « a 
apper’ of refrefhment to a voluntary, og 
other ‘* doze of memory!” ‘ Chatterton 
moreover owns, that he wrote the account 
of the ceremonies obferved at the Opening 
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is knavifh! bat he forgets himfelf in perfifting to attri- 
bute to antiquity ‘‘ a poem upon the fame monarch’s ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land,” with a copious referve of 
alternate rhymes; this is foolifh : «* fon metier lui echap- 
pa.” Afterall, I fee not any reafon why the verfe 
«© Richard of Lion’s heart to fight 7s gone,” 

affixes the era of the compofition to the days of Richard 
the Firft, or why the eclogue, in which it is inferted, 
may be thence, or from any part of its fubje&t matter, 
infifted as a compofition of any /pecific date; which may 
be only conjeCiured from the application of thofe, verfed 
in the progrefs of the Englith language, to its terms, 
phrafes, defcriptions, and to the general condu& of the 
performance ; of thofe, unwarped alike by prejudice or 
prepoffeffion, The poet addrefles himfelf jn she perfon 
of Nygell, whofe father had joined Richard’s expedition; 
the young man prays in the beginning of the piece for 
the happy return of his father, which had taken effed 
and is celebrated in its clofe. 
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wards its clofe; from all manufcripts, how- 
ever, whether ‘* prior or fubf fequent,” he of- 
fers his afiftance * pealhy to point out the 
hand-writing of Queen Elizabeth :” farther, 
this deponent infifieth not. In,my conception, 
the precife date of a manufcript is then alone 
to be afcertained, when the tenor of language 
is adthenticared: to a particular age; this, 
while a language continues in its infancy, and 
Variations are flowly made, affixes nearly its 
date from its diftinétion of facie while in 
a fluctuating fituation, and while Freth words 
are continually imported from other tongues, 
the eradation of refinement mult be tena- 
ciouily watched ; and perhaps the fureft clue 
in this {tage of a language is colligeable from 
hiftorical records. The “manufcript i Is conge- 
nial with the condition of a tongue, and maths 
the peculiar dialect fainiliatized more directly 
to the writer of the manufcript. No proof 
has been yet fubmitted, that Chatterton was 
capable of “ copy! ing the hand-writing of the 
fifteenth century ;” the reverfe is itrongly 
pleaded ; no proof that he poffeffed a turn 
for ** drawing and emblazoning ; no proof 
of any thing throughout the Pamphlet. 
*¢ The hand-writing,” continues our Pam- 
phleteer, ‘ ufually found in deeds, is very 
different from the hand-writing current in the 
fame age, and from that employed in tran- 
feribing poems : hence it was, that Chatterton 
E never 
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never produced a parchment fo large as a 
common folio :’? a mock parchment, how- 
ever, we are affured, that the Boy produced 
of that fize to Mr. Ruddall, whofe evidence 
will be confidered in the courfe of thefe Stric- 
tures. Amid the different modes of hand- 
writing abo e-mentioned, Chatterton may 
feem, if we accede to our Pamphleteer’s re- 
prefentation, to have defied all furrounding 
difficulties. The “ account of the Old 
Bridge” was probably in the current hand- 
writing of the age, in which it originated ; 
this, however, is by our critic afcribed to 
Chatterton: the “ Yellow-Roll,” ufually at- 
tributed to Rowiry, was as probably in the 
hand-writing of a deed, this likewife 1s by 
the fame authority alcribed to Chatterton ; 
«6 the Poems” attributed likewife to Row Ley, 
or to his age, if not written primarily in the 
“© cyrrent hand-writing” of the times in 
which they were compoted, were not, accord- 
ing to the fame critic, written in the hand- 
writing in ufe for deeds ;—thefe Poems we 
find allotted to the genius of Chatterton! 
The * laboured ftory of ‘* the old crumpled 

parch- 


* OurPamphleteer refers to the various beautiful ma- 
nufcripts of Gower and Chaucer, in feveral public and 
private libraries. It may be reflected, that he has de- 
nied any particular acquaintance with manufcripts, of a 
date prior to the latter end of the fixteenth century. 

«© Whole 
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parchments, frequently obferved to have beet 
placed before” the Briftol Boy, ferves only to 
confirm Ais difpofition for hypocritical en- 
thufiafm. Why did he not ‘ fhow the ma- 
ufcripts, while he was (or pretended to be) 
tranferibing them?” why faid he not, ** fuch 
and fuch charaéters denote fuch and fuch 
letters 2”? why “ called he” not ‘* upon thole 
knowing in ancient hands, to bear teftimony 
from their own eyes to the antiquity of all 
thele manufcripts ?” He had evidently a de- 
fign in thefe conceaiments, but will they be 
of fervice to prove, that he was the real au- 
thor of the manufcripts? ‘* Characters of. 
impofture are on every part of”? Chatterton’s 
allegations, when uniupported by the tefti- 
mony of others; and if the declaration of 
his having written the poems ‘“* were truc” 
that trueiim “* would ftill remain an impro- 
bable wonder.”* In one very reafonable 
wifh the Pamphleteer may be readily joined 
by the ftaunch advocates for veracity ; a wifh 
to refcue literary traffic from the fhackles 
of a monopoly; but the unpublifhed fitua- 
tion of ¢hefé manufcripts in an original form 
may by no means be argued as evidence, 
2. that 


«¢ Whole verfes” he maintains (in the cricketers phrafe) 
to have been “ trouled off” in thefe poems from Pope: 
he is welcome to his ideas of plagiarifm fo recent! 

* Mr Horace Walpole, from whom the words are 
quoted by our Pamphieteer for a contrary purpofe. 
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that they have never exifted. It were difin- 
genuous to involve characters, appearing in 
the ftrié line of integrity, by a cenfure of 
combining in a miferable league to deceive 
and abufe mankind! 

‘*¢ Chatterton’s verfes, too fmooth and har- 
monious for antiquity, are moreover too old 
for the wra, to which they are afcribed .” 
the language * is the language of two entire 
centuries :” is the eighteenth century to be 
affixed as one? here we are fupplied with an 
additional cargo of wonders! with every in- 
dulgence of ‘ gloffaries, lexicons, provincia- 
lities of a northern, unknown toa fouthern En- 
Slifoman ; with words ufed in a fingular fenfe 
by our ancient bards, and with “ ail the ftores 
of the moft copious fource,” comprehentfion 
to fo formidable an extent is little reconcile- 
able to the hiftory of his education, the real- 
ity of his talents, and the abbreviated pe- 
riod of his exiftence: he poffefied not, more- 
over, but in a very partial and contraéted 
mode any one of the above fubfidiary avail- 
ments; granting, for the humour of the argu. 
ment, that he poffeffed them in the full force 
afigned, his knowledge would have been 
thrown away from his vagaries of conduét in 
the invention of thefe Poems; why, in the 
name of confiftency, fabricate the parnaffian 
ftructure of fuch ill-cohering materials, as to 
weaken its very bafis? Chatterton’s appears to 

" have 
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have been a defigning ignorance, fcarcely at- 
“ip ie le to fuch exer ed craftinels; The 
tranicriber may be in fault, but not the ori- 
oinal c caAipele r, for errors of this motley 
complexion: 

*¢ Betore the Urchin well could go, 

© *© Lie ttole the whitenefs of the inow.” 

Thus is our Stripling all-accomplifhed re- 
prefented to have mattered, after a dunciad- 
chudhood, the old, and obtained an exceed- 
ing familiarity with modern I Eng iff writers! 
- ie he 7 ragedy ot ZEIla” is marked to have 
originated from ‘¢ the Elfrida and Caracta- 
cus of Mr. Mafon.” Opinion revolts from 
the idea of ¢his derivative excellence, The 
poetry conveys not a characteriftic refem- 
blance to the poetry of thofe dramatic mo- 
dels from Greece ; the minflrels may at firlt 
fight be prefumed counier-parts of the Gres 
cian chorus, but our Engh ifh traditionary 
records lutea a retrofpect to the times of 
** /illa; a name,” which our Pamphleteer, 
loth to lofe a fight of prepoffeffion, afferts 
** Chatterton to have probably found from 
Dr. Percy’s reliques of Englifh poetry.” 
That idolatry of hypothelis, which he | hath 
pledged himielf to maintain, creates the ve- 
neration of a fecond idcl, in a memorial of 
‘“* Chatterton’s knowledge of times, of men, 
and of manners, without which /élla could 
not have been written.’ Is fuch ** miracu- 
lous 
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lous ingenuity” determinable from the Fay$ 


unqueftioned compofitions ? What a fall i 
there | 
“« The origin of the Englhfh drama 1s pre- 


faced by our Pamphleteer with Mr. Hiaw- 
kins’s’ account of ‘* ancient interludes, the 
e: irlieft of which was compofed i412,” 
Therefore, maintains our critic, ** Atlja mutt 
be pronounced a modern compofition ;” he 
means, that it muft therefore be Chatterton’s. 
Shakefpeare * about this time enriched the 
ftage, and has preterved his title to a diftin- 
oulfhed heey in the drama, even to the 
prefent times, 
‘ys gods, annihilate both {pace and time, 
* And make one critic happy !” + 
‘? Erroneous 


* About the time, it is meant, that our Pamphleteer 
afcribes to ‘“ the Drama,” when it is pronounced to 
have been ** wretched ftuff,” between 1540 and 1570: 
he may perhaps purpofe to reprefent Shakefpeare’s mufe 
of a modern catt. 

-+ Chatterton is by enthufiafm afferted to have “ ex- 
haufted the ftores” of “ ancient and recent Englifh 
poetry,” he muit have likewife confiderably dealt in in- 
veftigations ef our writers in profe, I fee a rock upon 
vhich our Pamphleteer has Lien his aflertion attributes 
Chatterton’s knowledge of “ the name of Widdeville” 
to the fource of ‘ Walp ole” ‘That gentleman’s * cata- 
losite of Royal and Noble Authors” has inferted the name 
of Widdeville, inftead of the ufual acceptation Wood- 
ville. An intta nce hath been already adduced, how far 
the Briftol Boy was really acquainted with Mr. Horace 
Walpele’s writings, 
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«© Erroneous interpretations have been gi- 
ven by Chatterton,” faith Mr. Bryant, ‘¢ of 
words throughout thefe Poems; he could 
not therefore have been the author.” A rea- 
fonable deduction, it may be prefumed ! but * 
circular proot”? 1s alledged againit that critic. 
The Boy, according to our Pamphleteer, 
‘© wrote not the Poems originally in their pre- 
fent form, he, without doudt, wrote bis verfes 
in plain Englith, embroidering’ them himfelf 
with “ old words from memory, or from 
oloffaries, and finding, or inventing inter- 
pretations and words without doubt” the 
oreateft genius that England hath produced 
fince the days of Shakeipeare; nay, much 
greater than our great dramatift himfelf, when 
even the “ imperfections on his head” are made 
folid {upporters of fo flattering an encomium | 
But “ the gloffary and the text were not 
written at the fame time ;”* thence * the pre- 
cife meaning of antiquated words, which he 
had” himfelt ‘ ufed,” was loft, and his 
< confufed collection” produced falfe *° inter- 

retations :” this queftioning of Chatterton’s 
abilities was to be atoned for, and our Pam- 
phieteer inftantly fupplies an example of the 
Boy’s extemporaneous © cloffary to the Eng- 
lifh Metamorphofis.” A fine cutting two- 
edged fword! ftharp indeed! his ignorance 
iment to his preju- 


may-carry the tide of arg 
x: 
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* Pamphlet. Page 42. 
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dice ; his confummate quicknefs of concép- 
tion fhall be adduced to the counter balance 
of applaufe. That the gloffary juft referred 
to evinces fuperior readinefs of talent, may” 
be doubted from the miftakes-with which 
that gloflary abounds: after all, will Mr. 
Barret, at whofe defire it was undertaken, 
and Mr. Tyrrwhit, who affifts in the infor. 
mation of the fact, politively convince us, 
that Chatterton had not ftudied, or obtained 
the fame gloffary. to his piece before? me- 
mory may have the appearance of a magi- 
cian, but can never exceed the knowledge of 
its poffeffor: the folution however will not 
an{wer in behalf of the Boy’s acquirements, 
or of his claim of authorfhip to the poems. 
Heigh Prefto in the next paragraph ! 
*“ not fix falle interpretations” are to be 
found, “ of words, which appear, when 
rightly underftood to fuit the context, and to 
convey @ clear meaning.” Wonderful circum. 
fpection of phrafe, to the honor of the Boy’s 
fagacity in the firft, and xo le/s_ wonderful 
proof of our critic’s fagacity in the laft ex- 
preffion! Thefe perhaps are amoneft the 
“* decifive circumftances,”? by which the Boy 
is Clearly determined to “ have. written thefe 
oems |” they may with the fame propriety be 
brought in evidence of our Pamphleteer’s a/- 
Jurance, that he hath not him/elf affumed 
*¢ the very queftion in difpute,”’ * 

*¢ There 
* Pamphlet, 
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There is often” faith a reprobater’ of 
Chatterton, “© a material variation between 
the copy and the original. ‘“* He could,” 
replies his advocate, ** have produced varia- 
tions without end :” -from ignorance or from 
capacity? Our Pamphleteer argues alter- 
nately tor the Boy’s diftinction as to both. 
The variations in queftion are verbal; now 
that the fame perfon fhould have in form de- 
livered a manufcript under his own hand, 
with @ word unknown in the language, and 
the “ very next day” have produced a fe- 
cond manufcript of the fame poem with the 
fubftitution of a different word in the very 


fame paflage, carries a {trong fufpicion of the 
° wu FO j c Se 
writer: the Boy, however, exhibited the firft * 


as 


* The verbal variation commented occurs in the Song 
of /Ella, 

_— — “ a fteed 
«« T frayning o’er the mead.” 

Such is the firft-delivered manufeript! ‘* yprauncing” 
was fubftitured in the fecond. However * fraine, or 
frayne,” is a Saxon word, * ufed,” faith Junius’s Etymolo- 
gicon, “ among the provincials of Lancafter, to exprefs 
interrogate.” ‘lhe ‘leutonick “ fragen,” adduced by 
Junius under the fame article, fignifies * to incite, ftimu- 
late ;” “ fraine’’ feems more primarily derived from the 
Latin “:frenum,” arein. “ Yfrayned” is, in my opinion, 
more expreffive than its fubftitute ; it applies to the fkill 
of the rider, commanding the fpirit of the horfe at will, 
no Jefs than to the fituation of the horfe itfelf. 

** Neigheynge to be amenge the poyndielde fpceres.’ 

‘The metre of the Sony, from which the above criti- 
F cifm 
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as a copy, the laft as its original. As a 
complete explanation of this proceeding, our 
Pamphleteer with complacency affures us, 
“* that all the manufcripts produced by Chat- 
terton were equally originals.’ A queftion 
may, for impartiality is to be honoured, be 
afked of the advocates of Rowxzey on the 
other hand! Had the Boy copied his origi- 
nat with the moft finifhed accuracy, as far as 
the condition of that original would enfure 
it, would not his mode of hand-writing have 
evinced a fufficient variation from that in 
which the original was conveyed? had the 
fame fpecies of hand-writing prevailed in 
copy and original, would not impofture have 
been exprefsly determined againft the Boy ?-- 
Uhe prefent enquiry may not be clofed with- 
out a due tribute to hypothetical enthufiafm : 
Once plunged into a difficulty, every ftrug- 
gle to emerge more deeply rivets diftrefs : 
the load of Chatterton’s deceit, little requir- 
ing an addition, is ftudioufly exaggerated 
by our Pamphleteer, who afferts him to have 
‘* obscured” the laft refigned manufeript ‘¢ to 
give it an ancient appearance.” Obfcurum 
per Obfcurius! we fhall fpeedily collet the 
foundation of this fentiment. 


“ The 


cifm is deduced, in defpight of all attempts to juftify a 
contrary imputation, argues againit its authenticity as a 
cempolition of Rowiey’s age: but why in courfe attri- 
buteable to the Boy of Briftol ? 
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* The inequality of Chatterton’s acknow- 
ledged compofitions, when compared with thofe 
aicribed to Rowiey, hath been much exagoe- 
rated.” So fings our Pamphleteer ! ** Some of 
the Boy’s worft lines”? are wantonly, it feems, 
produced by this friend of learning and of 
candor: What fupetior excellence has Chat. 
terton exhibited, from) bis owy poems, to that 
Contained in 47s lines brought forward by Mr. 
Bryant? It is not the faule of that gentle- 
man, if the © Briftol ambitious” has evinced 
his deficiency of grammatical, geographical, 
and literary erudition in his own language, 
and an ignorance of every period and climate 
which he treats - Unhappy, as his difpofi- 
tion, were his attempts to reach reputation, 
When he frowns in fatire, he fluices the fran- 
tic torrent of flander ; when he withes to 

laugh, he plays the buffoon: eminent exam- 
ples of “ premature abilities” jn any century, 
affixed for their exiftence | * 

“ Disfigure the ancient Enelifh with old 
fpelling.” Spell the poems, afcribed to Row- 
LEY, as you pleafe; the veil of antiquity 
thrown over them on the one hand will not 
protect them, as labors of the fifteenth cen. 
tury, from the detecting eye of criticifm; 
nor the difplay of them in the comely drefs 
of recent language facilitate their afcription 
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* Pamphlet, page 45. 
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to the eighteenth century, on the other. He 


who has violated in his own immediate tongue 
every point, characteriftic of compofitions 
entitled to efteem, may not, without great 
allowances, (or rather deviations from found 


judgment) be afcertained the author of pro- 


duétions in ancient language, which it is the 
firft doubt of an examiner in this cafe that 
he tolerably underftood. 

Our anf{werer calls in an auxiliary, partial 
as himfelf, to confirm—what? * That ge- 
nius and abilities may be brought into the. 
world with us, but that nature cannot give a 
knowledge of the world.” * Yet this auxi- 
liary in shits upon Chatterton’s ‘ fo a{tonifh- 
ing GBIGh AES s in feizing every thing he chofe,”’ 
that we may nearly a{cribe his mental exer~ 
tions to mere natural faculty; for, when this 
‘© aftonifhing quicknefs” is alledged to have 

diftin- 


*“ Pamphlet, page 46. Our Pamphleteer inftances, in 
the foregoing page, the reafonablenefs of large allowance 
to the blunders of Chatterton, becaufe a very elaborate 
and indifputable genius, ** Editor of Fletcher’s Plays,” 
has, committed a itrange miftake, vindicating the er- 
rors of one by thofe of another, though a total de- 
feat of refembJance appears in the pérfons criticifed { 
ftranger ftill, when proper terms are difcarded to make 
place for others lefs proper, as not fo expreflive, by the one, 
and when the error of the other by no means draws his 

abilities into queftion! molt ft Tae thata folitary blun- 
der, poffibiy abit | from the former, fhould be eiteemed 
a fuitable cape on for legions, g/arrag from the igno- 
rance of the latter! 
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diftinguifhed him, he could have experienced 
next to nothing of ‘* worldly knowledge,” 
the “ knowledge of men, of manners, and 
of things.” He remained not a fufficient 
feafon in the metropolis for the mattery of 
this effential quality, and before he went 
thither a drear vacuity of ‘* worldly know- 
ledge” was his lot; for low artifice is no fea- 
ture of this enviable acquirement! but our 
Pamphleteer feems to have adopted fo fond a 
zeal to ** be deceived,” that he murmurs at 
a wifh to develope the truth! He hath de- 
ceived himfelf by feeking to deceive his rea- 
der in the compariion of a Stanza from Chat- 
terton’s “* Narva and Mored ,” that African 
eclogue is caft into old Englith, under the 
title ** Chatterton in Mafquerade,” and ihe 
firft eclogue afcribed to Rowxey Is delivered 
in prefent Englifh. 

“<The veries he wrote for RowLty are per- 
haps better than his others, becaufe they con- 
tain the thoughts of our beft poets often in 
their own words?” What ?—perfonating a 
writer of the fifteenth century the Boy largely 
borrowed from poets of the eighteenth, but 
in the verfes, which were avowedly his own, 
he refuled to avail himlelf of their beauties ¢ 
A Lad of his boafted talents ma rather be 
prefumed to have reverfed the plan, or to 
bave been a plagiarif{t on both oceafions : his 

own 
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own particular performances ftand in great 
want of fuch fupport ! 

Our Pamphleteer’s help-mate upon this 
laft occafion, the contents of whofe paflage, 
immediately quoted, fubvert one favourite line 
hazarded by the former, namely the lenorancé 
of Chatterton, is the author of ‘* Love 
and madnefs; a performance, giving rife to 
an epiftle from Mrs. Mary Newton, fifter of 
the Briftol Boy, written profeffedly ** as to 
a@ friend” of herfelf and of her family. 

*¢ ‘The time was much too fhort for Chat- 
terton to have been the author of the Poems 
attributed to RowLey; it would have been 
{till more aftonifhing,” is the reply, “ if he 
had tranicribed in the fame time the fame 
number of lines in a very ancient hand.’ 
He could have written them, that is on the 
former fuppofition of our Pamphleteer, * in 
plain Englifh; and then have written them 
over again, as ‘* inventor,” with the con- 
tinual fubftitution afterwards of old Englifh, 
in lefs time than he could have tranfcribed 
them, at one exertion, into the latter! Chat- 
terton’s ** inventive faculties” mutt indeed have 
been in this cafe as ** wonderful,” as the arou- 
ment this moment urged in their behalf on our 
Pamphleteer’s principle, which inverts the 
more obvious mode of ratiocination. The Boy’s 
“* London compofitions within the fpace of 
four months?” Will our critic then take it 
upon 
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upon himfelf to avow, that every performance 
placed to the authorfhip of Chatterton with- 
in the afore-mentioned time, was written in 
the metropolis, and the pofitive i inventions of 
the Boy ia that abbreviated interval? What 
were thefe magical productions? as to the 
verfes, 

¥ Fanny might {pin a thoufand fuch,”— 
But they would be fitly inferted in no high- 
er repofitory, than amongft the farrago of 
magazines; and, for the profe! miferable 
political {quibs are pitiful, and unavailing 
pafiports to genuine literary reputation ! i 
had nearly overlooked the very judicious 
** verbum verbo” imitation from our ereat 
moral periodical effayift in Chatterton’s novel 
work, entitled ‘* Maria Friendlefs :” corro- 
borating inftance, it muft be confefied, of his 
extreme inventive powers ! * 

Manufcripts of the fifteenth century in 
the Cotton Library are fo defaced, that it 
would take no inconfiderable time to copy a 
dozen lines!” The condition of manufcripts, 
even though preci/ely wrstten in the fifteenth 
century, it will at once occur, may wide- 
ly differ: we mutt, to the misfortune of 

our 


* Tam indebted for this remark to Mr. Bryant’s come 
munication through the intelligence of a “* young gens 
tleman of Cambridge,” promifing by this earlier efful- 
gence another conftellation in the hemifphere of letters. 
Mr. Bryant’s Obfervations, vol 2, p. 487-——490. 
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our enquiries, place a principal reliance upon 
Chatterton’s own teftimony, when we colleét 
his exceeding affiduity as to feveral tranfcrip- 
tions * of the Poems attributed to Row- 
LEY.” 

“© Writings defaced and obliterated in 
many places” are therefore more difficult to 
be readily copied; more favorable ftill to the 
expanfion of the Briftol Boy’s abilities. Has 
our Pamphleteer forgot his late affertion con- - 
cerning ‘ thefe defacements, that in fome in- 
tances,” and he feems thence to argue the 
fame in every inftance, where fuch deface- 
ments may be obferved, the Boy’s manu- 
fcripts have been ‘* defaced and obliterated” 
by his own intentional fallacy ‘* to make an 
appearance of antiquity ?” * 


GC The 


* Though Icannot pledge myfelf to anfwer for the 
intellects of “ an attorney,” yet would I candidly int}- 
mate, that ‘* the Solicitor introduced,” for the purpofe 
of being ridiculed by our Pamphleteer, page 51, “ to the 
Houfe of Lords,” may perhaps not be altogether found 
guilty of unpardonable inaceuracy of expreflion. * A 
deed,” faith this man of equity, ‘ is illegible, but I will 
make out a fair copy of it.” A deed of ancient date 
may ‘ prima facie’ appear illegible, but when examined 
at leifure, fufficient traces of its intelligibility may be 
transfufed into a copy; however I am aware of the cruelty 
of depriving a gentleman of his pleafantry! fome {weet 
fould by all means be intermixed by way of palateable- 
nefs to the four! In conformity with this laf principle 
the Pamphleteer fhall be left to enjoy his-jocular farcafm 
upon 
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*« The miferable thifts, to which * our 
Pamphleteer is compelled to have recourfe, 
by obliging himfelf to run full tilt again{t 
matter of fact!” and on not a fingle faé&t 
hath he refted a fingle argument of his Cur- 
fory production, “ Chatterton owned he 
was the author of the “ frit Battle of Haft. 
Ings, but we are not to believe his declara- 
tion: Why fhould we? his firft denial of 
it, and his fubfequent prevarication upon 
both the numbers of that battle preclude our 
too eafy faith. Such was his behaviour: with 
his imputed reafons we have little concern - 
the Boy “ had got into a diffi ulty, and he 
avoided to get into a fecond; that is, a prior 
was to be protected by a fucceeding fraud. 
Whether this be a true reprefentation will be 
moit fairly adjudged from his * information 
the fame day to Mr. Barrett, that he had ano- 
ther Poem, the copy of an original, by Row- 
LEY.” Of another number of “ the Battle 
of Haftings,” it will {carcely be denied that 
he meant; becaufe ‘at a confiderable inter- 
val of time, he produced a fecond number 


of 


upon the pre/umed contents of «* Mr. Barrett’s Hiftory of 
Briftol” Sarcafms, no doubt, intended to confirm the 
claim of Chatterton, and eke his own to ingenuity with- 


out example, and erudition without end. Pamphlet. 
Page 60, 6r. 


* Pamphlet, page cr. 


tT Dean Milles’s and Mr. Bryant's accounts of Chat- 
terton. 
G 
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of the fame poem, much larger than the 
former.” This ‘* confiderable time” has 
been elfewhere called ‘* /ome time afterwards.” 
The other poem we may refleét was afferted 
** the copy of an original by Rowxey,” the 
copy which was however, it 1s faid, ‘* a true 
original,” Chatterton is urged by our Pam- 
phieteer to have himfelf compofed, though the 
Boy delivered it as a mere tran{fcript from Row- 
Ley. Sothat the firft number of Haftings Bat- 
tle muft, if we accede to the Boy’s clofing affer- 
tion to Mr. Barrett, be fet down as his own 
performance; and the fecond number as the 
labor of Rowzey from Turgott. Yet “ he 
who wrote the one” is infifted by our Pam- 
phleteer ‘* to have written the other.” Mr. 
Barrett was left by the deceitful Urchin to 
correct the impreffion made upon him, con- 
cerning the authorfhip of the former number, 
by examining whether fuch a fimilarity pre- 
vailed in the fecond, as to induce his applica- 
tion of this laft to the compofer of the firft. 
Who will from this picture of fallacy in the 
[iad entertain an idea, on Ais teftimony, 
or on the conclufion adduced from his de- 
fender’s premifes, that ‘* he was author of all 
the poems afcrtbed to Rowzey ?” 

“© We have the pofitive teftimony of Mr. 
John Ruddall, concerning the reality of a 
forgery by Chatterton.” It hath been already 
pronounced, that the Boy cannot without 
viglenc? 
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violence to reafon be conjectured to have in- 
vented * the account of ceremonies obferved 
at the opening of the Old Bridge at Briftol ;” 
he could but have copied it from fome an- 
cient memorial of that event. On what other 
conftruétion can the general curiofity have 
been roufed, from the. publication of this ac- 
count, to an enquiry after ancient manu- 
{cripts in the pofleffion of the publither? The 
Boy ‘* foon after the appearance of this ac- 
count told Mr. Ruddall, that he was the au- 
thor :” vix crederem, etiam fi juraffet ! 

«© On an half fheet of fools cap parchment 
Mr. Ruddall faw Chatterton write feveral 
words, if not lines, in a charaéier which he 
(Mr. Ruddall) did not underftand but fays, 
that it was totally unlike Englith , that when 
Chatterton had fo written upon the parch- 
ment, he held it over the candle to give it the 
appearance of antiquity, which changed the 
colour of theink, and made the parchment ap- 
pear black and a little contraGed. Chatterton 
acknowledged to Mr. Ruddall his forgery of 
the account, &c. conjuring him no to reveal 
the fecret.”’ | 

To  pofitive afirmations, but not to 
the conftru@tive deductions of Mr, Ruddall, 
I would be underftood to difcharge all the 
refpet, which his warmeft advocates would 
defire; and his own chara¢ter mzy demand. 
Mr. Ruddall faw the Boy write feveral words, 
G 2 if 
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not lines, on a parchment of particular 
fize; he knows not a fyllable of their con- 
tents, Or meani Ing ; but “ they were totally 
unlike Englifh.” The proof that they were 
old Englith refts therefore on the veracity of 
C hatterton, at this very moment in the prac- 
tice a ae Mr. Ruddall, it muft be 
nen who <“  contintied his vifit” to the 
boy “ for ome quarters of an hour,” may 
be conciuded to have had fufficient time for 
an examination inio the charafers of the 
parchment; and the manufcript Poems attri- 
buted to Rowxey, tho’ copioufly interlarded 
with the ancient, furnith {pecimens enough 
of m jodern Englith, by which a gentleman 
of no refined intelli igence meht have form’d 
a TEES that Engi ifh was the language 

propofed to be d efcribed by the writer. Mir. 

Ruddall’s cur iofity feems not to have been 

rully awake, when we confider the plea, which 


cad 


i 
he is conten ded to fubmit, of his own unequi- 


vocal j xperience in the character of the 
becuione or ay ir written by the Boy. He” 


(the latter) ** afterwards held the parchment 


over the aa to give it the appearance of 
gree FP *-) ‘This datt intimation proceeded 
Pe from ihe it may not be at- 


uted to Mr. Ruddall’. s own knowledge of 


the confequence to enfue, This appear- 
ance’ was to be afcertained by “ a change in 


he colour of the ink;” to what different 
colour 


( 45 ) 
colour from its former was the ink metamor- 
phofed? perbaps the reverfe of Ovid's mul- 
berries, originally black, it became altered 
to white by this manceuvre : 

“* Or like a lobfter boil’d, the * born 

‘** From black to red might chance to turn.” 

“The parchment appeared black, and 2 
little contragied ;” perfectly relembling the con- 
traction of antiquity ? Soft and foothing Ba- 
thos! Such is the evidence brought into the 
court of folid criticifm, « decifively” to 
evince the capacity of the Briftol Boy “ to 
imitate Enolifh hand-writing !’— What is the 
reafon alledged in our Obferver’s Pamphlet, 
why the Boy “ brings before Mr. Ruddall” 
the ‘ fools-cap parchment, writes words, if 
not lines, upon it, and holds it to the 
fandle ??- 

Put in the light, and then—put in the 
light. 

“ It occurring to Chatterton, that he 
might be called upon to produce the original, 
after he had avowed the forgery to Mr. Rud- 
dall,”” he endeavours to thelter his fraud 
under repetitions of duplicity. In this 
whole teftimony we have no confirmation, 
that the Boy poffeffed abilities to copy the 
old Enelith; if the oppofite conttruction is 
not fuitably indulged, a furmife may be at 
leaft infinuated, that yet another fallacy: is 


imputeable 
* Ink horn, t+ Shakefpeare, 
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Imputeable In this bufinefs to Chatterton. 
Mr, Rud idall_m ight have fatisfed himfelf, 
upon examin: ition, that fome of the words, 
written by the Boy, were abfolutely Engh th, 
an examinat.on very probably not wifked, or 
fuffered by the lanes 

Well! ‘* but,” we are told, that the con- 
traction of parchpiel is no difcriminating 
mark of anti,uity, the blacknefs given by 
fmoke is very different upon trial from the * 
yellow tinge, which parchment acquires by 
age, and the ‘+ ink does not change its ca- 
lour ;” I conclude it to be underftood, when 
“ held over the candle.” , What reply, Mr. 
Pamphleteer >—‘* So! becaufe thefe + arts 
are not always compleatly fuccefsful”—but 
thefe arts are aciually aflerted mever to pra- 
se fuccefs in the nature of things. Why 
Chatterton ‘* did this,” or why Chatterton 
*¢ did that,” our Pamphleteer may ‘* weary 
fies elf with conjectures ;” from Mr, Rud- 
lall?’s evidence we are not furnifhed with au- 
thority that ‘* a /kilful antiquarian, or even 

carelefs obferver, profefledly not of that 
defcription, could be deceived by this {pecies 
of impofture. 


It 


* Which the “* Ye/low-Rol/,” acquired by age; the 
ibove paflages, “ inter cuncos,” are guoted by our Pam- 
phleteer. Pamphlet, page 55. 
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It has been whifpered, that fome ‘* know- 
ing one” in the b finefs of thele manufcripts 
continues comfortab y feated on velvet in a 
corner; who furrounded with a confufed din 
of facts,» allegations, furmifes, and deduc 
tions 

‘¢ Smiles in the whirlwind, and enjoys the 

ftorm.”’ 

In aconvenient feafon after thefe  equi- 
noctial gales” are fubfided, and a ‘* fettled 
calm” prevails, this perfonage may {tep 
forth arrayed in the majeity of conviction, 
and the whole ftru&ture of circumitantial 
criticifm be diffolved, as Spencer’s fa fe Fio- 
rimel of fnow, when the true one appeared 
in fight. * 


Potticript, 


——— Demo unum, Demo et item unum. | 
Hor. Episr. 


“f N- Enquiry into the authenticity of 
Rowley’s Poems” has been offered 
to the public fince the clofe of the foregoing 
*¢ Strictures 5"? ics author is diftinguifhed by 
peculiar eminence in poetical difcuffions; re- 
probating the idea, that the manutcripts, 
ufually afcribed to Rowley, have been con- 
fiftently fo efteemed, he directly attributes 
them to Chatterton. Mr. Warton’s fir ft ob- 
ject of attention is thus indulged; “ if thefe 
Poems,” faith that learned writer, ** are re- 
ferred to the era of Edward the fourth, the 
progreflive improvement of poetical compo- 
{ition in the points: of tafte, flyle, and lan- 
cuage, will be effectually difarranged”.* 

A fentiment derived from that authority, 
which I conceive our Enquirer to refpe, 
immediately occurs: “afrer Lydgate, who 
merited more from his language, than his 
imagination, came Hardyng, who wrote a 

Chronicle 
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Chronicle in’ verfe of the Englifh kings down 
to award thes fourth, in whe fe re ign he lived: 
but the poet 1s “loft 1D he hiftoriani® So 
frigid and profaic a pe fonts ance, after fuch 
promifing improvements, feemed to indicate, 
{ poetry was relapfing into its primiti ive 
rifm, and that the rudenefs of Robert 
oF Glttcetter would be foon reinitated in the 
plece of Chaucer’s judgment and imagina- 
* 
tion 
I would requeft to dwell a littie upon the 
foregoing obfervation; poctical character muft 
have be -en neceffarily ceficient, when a 
‘¢ Chronicle in verfe”’ could be acinked as 
afacrifice to the mufes: difficult it cannot 
fail to be experienced to clothe the precifion 
of records in the elegance of harmony, how- 
ever affitted by the enthufiafm of fanciful 
traditions, thofe wiid exaggerations of nature 
occafionally blended with the faithfulnefs of 
hiftory. How difficult, even when poetry has 
received refinement the title of ** Gazette in 
Rime” affixed to Mr. Addifon’s campaign is 
iufficient toevince; + and asto the degeneracy 
above remarked to have taken place between 
the writings of Lydgate, and of Chaucer, in- 
fantaticous 
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Thomas Warton’s cbfervations on the Fairy 
Queen. Vol. il. page 104, 105. 


+ Mr. Jofeph Warton’s Effay on the Writings and 


Genius of Pope, Viol. 1: 
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ftantaneous as the exchange to corrector of 
language, reflection on the latt affords a 
proof, that not a graiual ftep, but an ex- 
tenfive ftride was made by the efforts of 
genius, waich the condiuon of our language, 
apparently unfavorable, has been found capa- 
ble to maintain. 

Confiftentiy to treat the fubjecét of the 
Poems aicribed to Rowley, criticifm mutt 
affix certain data, as grounds upon which 
argument may proceed. Evidence ariling 
from the hiftory of the parties fhould be 
either {pecifically admitted, or fpecifically 
rejected : where hiftorical anecdotes are grant- 
ed. as authentic, deductions may not un- 
reafonably be hazarded from collateral cir- 
cumftances. If, for inftance, the name of 
Rowley be conclufively afcertained, and 
hiftory confirms the exiftence of fuch a 
character in the age, to which he 1s affigned, 
{till is ic requifite, that his talents as a writer 
be evinced. Should fuch acguirements be 
allowed, the nature, and fubjeéts of his come 
pofitions fhould be procured, and the proof 
of their originality may not unfafely reft upon 
the performances, in a fimilar line, handed 
down, or recorded from the century, im which 
he lived. A wide extended field, where the 
game \‘prings in too bewildering a way to fe- 
cure the /port of a literary Nimrod, for if 
fome of thefe productions remain, not few may 
Ii 2 | have 
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have been configned to oblivion; and as {9 
effenti al a variation hath been alledged in the 
compa s of Englifh poetry from the recent 
mention of © Lydgate, Hardyng, and 
Chaucer,” why not apprehend the probabi- 
hty of {trong deviation between the writer of 
thefe Poems, and others of his particular age ? 
Poetry received a fecond almolft inftantaneous 
expanfion in the labors of Spencer; an au- 
thor, wno familiarly conducts us to ‘* our en- 
quirer’s” argument of perionification * dawn- 
ing in Chau cer, and brought to its meridian 
by Eliza’s bard. This perf fonal application to 
the virtues and to the vices formed excellent 
coloring toa picture of morality; why then 
fhould congenial attributions to ‘¢ freedom, af- 
fright, power, war, and envy” in the boafted 
Minttrell Sone of Goddwyn, be referred 
to a recent period ? “ but thefe are delineated 
upon too large a {cale for the fimplicity of a 
remoter zra;” furely not a larger than that, 
on which the ficurative embellifhments of the 
‘* Fairy Queen” are arranged! The Grecian 
chorus feems in truth too familiarly placed as 
the original of the Englifh Minftrelfy ; that 
this chorus was known in the days of Rowley 
may bt greatly queftioned, but Minftrel 
Songs were very naturally adopted into Ene- 
lifh compofitions. Attendants on the active 

and 


* Enquiry, page 14. 
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and more relaxed moments of fuperiors, 
records delivered by the untutored mufic 
of their ‘* fweet founds” were congenial with 
the credulity, and flattering to the ambition 
of a warlike people. On the obliging favor 
communicated by Mr. Mafon to the world, 
in ** his dramas from the Grecian model,” 
Chatterton’s claim to the Songs of Minttrelfy 
in Aflla and in Goddwyn folely depends, 
a thread of too fine a texture to lupport the 
weight which it fufpends! The Boy’s ** pre- 
tenfions, however, to ‘¢ a knowledge of anti- 
quity’” may by no means be eiteemed “ en- 
dangered by the excellence of the poetry,’ 
unequivocally ‘‘ his own!” 

‘© Old Englifh poetry is a continued tenor 
of difparity,* not fo much in the ftyle as in 
the fentiment, while thefe poems have nei- 
ther imbecilities of thought or diction.” Our 
enquirer hath concluded it not inconfiftent to 
moderate this compiinent of zeal in the pro- 
oreis of his remarks, by an admiffion, that 
the author’s “ imagination is not always jut, 
that abfurdities” are obvious, and his poetry 
fometimes weaved “in a trite tffue:” but 
what avails argument upon the occafion? 
Chatterton’s very blemifhes are charged upon 
his opponents as fubftantial caufes, wh ly com- 
pofitions, highly valued by thole, who urge 

the 
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fact, fell from his prolific genius. Pro- 
y of parts ! he idol, yet the {port of na- 
ture! not only, dike Dryden’s Zimri, ‘* the 
epitome of all mankind,” but more; though 
a Boy incontrovertbly dull till near the time 
he quitted fchool if a mother’s pana be 
credited, and zdulged to the world, only 4// he 
became eighteen. ‘* Too * good a poet” on 


@ 
one hand, ‘* with a mediocrity of talents” on 
the other; and while ever ‘* contriving fome 
plan, by which his darling ambition was 
meant to be eratified, ‘* found to have at 
bottom no contrivance |’ 

Thus whim fically circumftanced, Chatter- 
ton is refolved into ** author of the collec- 
tion,’ by that mode of argumentation moft 
effectually tending to a defeat of his expecta- 
tions. ‘* Heterogeneous mixtures,’ and 
** incongruous combinations” abound in an- 
cient Englifh poetry ; are the poems attri- 
buted to RowLey, are any-efforts of human 
abilities, of /uperhuman in the character of the 
Briftol Boy, untainted with thefe errors of 
overflowing imagination ? errors, which are 
frequently appl licable to. the manner, are as 
immediately chargeable upon the matter oc- 
cafionally introduced ‘* into the poems af- 
cribed to Rowzey.’”’. With the authorities 
of Gower and of Lydgate the enquirer hath 

contented 


* Ibid, page zo, 
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contented himfelf in his foregoing accufation 
of our older bards; Hie eccentric fallies are 
not fo vifibly intermixed in the humorous 
productions of Chaucer, nor fully they the 
more elegant harmony of chafte defcription 
in Spencer. Contracted fituation ferved. to 
narrow the minds of cloy{tered penmen; and 
as their religion was aty! ‘anny of fuperitition, 
fo their monkifh writings originating in the 
frenzy of enthufiattic devotion were “tanked 
with harfher features of difcordancy. Hea- 
then mythology goes hand in hand with Po- 
pith legends; when a poem inferts the latter 
in their fole rational acceptation of tradition- 
ary fables, the critic may be fatisfied, that 
the mule ae been releafed from the monaf- 
tery into life. 

“© Verbal particularities” * may not be ftre- 
nuoufly infifted upon: which fhall be im- 
puted to the inventor, which to the tranf- 
criber? Ancient manufcripts copied by a 
modern, unlefs a full competency of compre- 
henfion is his happier portion, will neceffarily 
receive a tincture of modern terms: defect of 
under{tanding leads to conjecture, and where 
the unknowing conjectures, he is too liable 
to be loft; in the inftant, that attention is 
warp’d from a direct view of the’old, it re- 
volts to prefent language. Verbal infertions, 

however, 
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however, in compofitions truly ancient, may 
not unfrequently poffefs an appearance of 
later periods; and candor induces me to at- 
teft, that, even concealed as he is behind the 
rug of antique phrafeology, and a furtout of 
** black letter,” many verfes of humorous 
Geoffrey, who refcued our poetry, and our 
manners from the barbarifm of ecclefiaftical 
ells, ftruck me at firft fight with their recent 
orthography ; even the run of others dittin- 
puifhes them with a caft of modernifm; a 
modernifm extenfible to our enquirer’s next 
deduction ‘¢ from entire lines and prolix pa- 
ragraphs;” * the production of which may 
create a fufpicion, where afiertion fhould be 
fulpended, that a compofition afcribed to an- 
tiquity may be efteemed the newer ir. And 

here itop we a moment to pay a tribute juftly 
due to the accurate arrangement if venera- 
ble ** balades” by the ingenious Percy ; from 
thefé, ancient verfification, no. lefgs than an- 
cient phrafeology, if {tripped of their weeds, 
and decorated with the finery of modern 
** apparamentes,”’ would be experienced to 
flow ‘* fmooth as the fmootheft ftream,” 
{mooth as the melody of Pope; how nume- 
rous thofe fpecimens of harmony, which boaft 
an vera lefs Sem than, at leaft equal to, the 
fifteenth century! where fubjeéts are derived 
from 


* Enquiry, page 23, 
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fromthe fource of nature, language lends 

her moft foothing powers to convey its dic- 

tates to the heart. ‘* Contente” * is ftiled 
«© Mayde of the turtle eyne 5” 

This charaéteriftic epithet familiarizes” us 
at jateft to the days of Spencer, and _ the 
“eye of the turtle” may more particularly 
be queftioned on the conclufion of moder- 
nifm, when we refer to that exquifite fentence 
of oriental melody, fo admirably transfuted 
from the Pfalmift into our verfion, ** Oh! 
deliver not the foul of thy ¢uréle dove into the 
hands of his enemies!” why + truth fhould 
not be efteemed fuitably complimented in 
older days, under the charaéter of ** faire 
fainéte,” I cannot conjecture, neither indeed 
ig it reafonable, that a moral quality, fo ex- 
alted as truth, fhould endure a refufal of fuch 
title, beftowed every hour by popifh artifice 
and abfurdity apon beings, which either never 
exifted, or exifted to the difgrace of fociety : 
if, however, the faintfhip be with fome im- 
propriety thus applied in the fifteenth, truth 
may furely be allowed to have been confift- 
ently fo gifted long before the eighteenth 


century. 
‘<s Metre” 


* Enquiry, page 30. 
+ Ibid, page 39. 
{ Native afperities,” fay the advoeates of RowLery, 


«“ have been foftened by a modern corrector;” if this 
corrector 
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‘“* Metre” 1s our Enquirer’s fecond confi- 
deration; pindaricks involved by a wild lux- 
uriance in. paraphrafes or imitations, for they 
are not tranflations lefs early than the at- 
tempts from ‘** the Bard of Thebes,” call 
them what you will, by Cowley, may be ne- 
gatived as productions of “ the fifteenth cen- 
tury ;” in which fuch a writer feems not to 
have been heard of by the Englifh: on the 
other hand, becaufe * the thing, which we 
call an ode,” and which in modern eftima- 
tion feems little to argue determined compo- 
fition, fubfiited not from Grecian authority 
in thofe ancient days, fhall we thence con- 
clude that de/cription, evidently brought into 
poetic life previoufly to the era afcribed to 
Row ey, was not thrown into a lyric form? 
The truth is, that odes, call them balads, 
call them fongs, call them poems, without the 
metre of heroick complection, difplayed the 
lyrick {pirit in very early times. Metre mutt 

{peak 


corre€ior is fet down as Chatterton, we may reflect, that 
thefe fame gentlemen have found him guilty of adding 
by his ignorance to the afperities inherent in the text, 
according to its general tenor: inftead of correfing he 
mutt rather be underftood to have corrupted his original ; 
for the “ filk” of Spencer himfelf darned by 
“* Chatterton’s officious aid,” 

quickly difcovers the thread employed in the repair to be 
‘* worlted.” Enquiry, page 32. 

‘The above remark bears ftill more effe€tually againft 
the originality of Chatterton. 
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{peak for itfelf in the fpecies of compofition 
now remarked, and on this many affertions 
may be made, though few, if any, are to be 
proved, againft its exiftence in days remote 
from thofe of Chatterton. “ If Rowzey,” 
faith our Enquirer, “* was acquainted with 
Pindar, he has borrowed nothing from 
the Theban bard, but the licentious exube- 
rancy of his lyricks ;” that is, as an experi- 
ence of Pindar will moft confiltently evince, 
nothing actually poffeffed by his genius, if 
we may judge from his furviving odes; but 
was Chatterton a Pindar ?—as greatly as he 
was a Mafon.. The metre of ‘ the Song of 
félla” is wild, the thoughts by no means 
concentered, and the clole abhorrent from 
every idea of connection; the whole laf 
Stanza jejune and fpiritlefs; little arguing 
the feelings of Chatterton, who had ftrongly 
worked himfelf into habits of abufe again{t 
Briftol, and its parfimonious rewarders of 
affumed merit. 

As uniform regularity, and metrical dig- 
nity have been adjudged to the author of 
thefe Poems by the advocates of Chatterton, 
he may with lefs propriety be allowed to have 
indulged “* dancing vagaries.” Majeftick as 
his ufual tread in ‘* the bufkins and the 
greaves,” an author may choofe fometimes 
to laugh, or be pleafant in “ the tragick,” 
or the epick, Here our Enquirer rebukes the 
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metrical exchange alone. ‘* Double rhimes” 
are particular objects of cenfure, as arguing 
modernifin of date. Jn Chaucer what is pro- 
nounced * accidental’ is attributed, -as to the 
author of thefe Poems, to defign. The occa- 
fion of *-our Enquiter’s criticifm.is, *S a 
Minftrel Song,” afcribed to Sir Thybbotte 
Gorges,” certain‘y conveyed in a meafure 
effentially varying from the refidue of the 
compofition, into which it is 4inferted : 
others are left. to confider, whether it is 
bitched into the performance : at any rate, T 
cen¢rally argued, the ‘* double rhimes” em- 
ployed by an earlier poet juftify its lefs mo- 
dern conftruction, as metrical originality may 
not in this inftance be alledged, It may ap- 
pear a fubjet mete for furprife, that ‘* our 
Enquirer” hath not rather adverted to the au- 
thority of this fame Chaucer on the prefent 
occafion in favor of Chatterton’s right to 
thefe Poems, fince he adduces in the courfe 
of his remarks “ Speight’s Gloffary of that 

Poet,” 


* Enquiry, page 37. 

+ I would requeft permiffion to quote a Stanza in 
the * Minftrel Song of Ella,” avhich | have already cri- 
ticifed as to a portion of its contents: 


«« As Elynoure bie the grene leffele was fyttynge, 
«© As from the fone’s heat fhe tarried ; 
«© She fayde, as her whyte hondes whyte hofen were 
knyttyne e, 
«« Whatte pleafure ytte ys to be married !” 
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Poet,” as the Boy’s principal refource in brs 
fiudy of ancient Englifh. 

The ‘ ftru€ture of the Stanza” might 
have been originally derived from Lydgate, 
whofe lines in the following quotation, how- 
ever hobbling, may be pronounced to convey 
a carelefs facility, fuirable to the unadorned 
period in which he lived: 


«© — mean as thus, I have no frefh licoure 
«© Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

«© Nor for Clio of Rhetoricke no ftoure 
“©; Jn mie labor for to refrefhe me.” 


Why fhould not ‘* the Minftrel Song in 
Fella’? have been an invention almoft as early 
as the well known original of ‘* Henry and 
Emma?!” 

«© Polyfyllabick terminations” of verfes 
were a chara¢teriftic fault of the “‘ ancient 
poetry ;” a fentiment imputed to Chaucer's 
practife of «* Latin and exotic terms ; ’till the 
days of that ‘¢ Father of Englifh poetry,” 
monofyllables “ froze the genial current” of 
our language. Why mult the author, or 
rather authors of thefe Poems, be excluded 
from “+ verbal imitation” of bards, preceding 
the age of Chaucer ? and for the more tuneful 
melody of verfe be indebted to improvements 
more recent, and to his or their own excel- 
lence of tafte? ‘* Polyfyilabick clofes” are 
too liable to caft.an air of debility on lines, 
| though 
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though they may not be deemed untowardly 
defective in mufical tone* -The polyfyila- 
bick termination is likewife in a degree attri- 
buted to ‘* Italian importations ;” thefe cer- 
tainly muft be underftood to have refined the 
founds of the Englifh voice, one vowel fa- 
miliarly opening upon another to foften 
words of this prolix conftruétion: be that as 
it may, our ‘ old new epic paftoral” writer 
uniformly almott rejeéts this ¢ heavy cavalry” 
of terms; and why not, though its ufe con- 
tinued to the period of ‘* Fairfax?” a critic, 
who infifts not the origin of thefe Poems to 
have taken place in “ the fifteenth century,” 
reeds not to be folicitous for the fubfiftence 
of polyfyliabicks in days Jefs ancient than 
that era; the laft remains of their appear- 
ance in Englith poetry may be fixed even to 
a more recent time than that of Fairfax : it 
is evident after all, that Spencer’s applica- 
tion to fuch clofes of his lines arofe not from 
any idea of their utility in point of ‘modula- 
tion ; neither may they be conftrued charac- 
terifticks of his mufe; they feem to have been 
intentional facrifices to his predeceffor Chau- 
cer, but fenfible as his knowledge of har- 
mony had made him, that polyfyllabick ap- 
propriations were very liable to obftruét it, 
he hath banifhed from “ the flow length of 

words” 
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words” every coarfer confonant, and thrown 
them as much as poMfible into vowels. _ Tho’ 
the metre of ‘* Robert of Gloucefter,” a bard, 
or, as our Enguirer prefers, a verfifier of the 
eleventh century at its beginning, pretends 
to no elegance, yet his felection of words to 
the immediate ftructure of his verfe, in many 
inftances, diverts that harfhnefs, which in a 
language “ abounding,” as an eminent judge 
and example of poetry has announced, ‘ too 
much in monolyllables, is apt to prevail: 
the metre ‘* of Robert’? was the vice of his 
age; and his rudenefs is not imputeable to 
his fyllabick confinement, ** Ancient language” 
is our Enquirer’s third confideration ; and can 
he, qualified to write the Poems, be concluded 
to have arrayed his mufe in the motley veft- 
ments of an harlequin? As a tranfcriber, his 
errors of grofs contexture may be accounted 
for, but to cover the gold of a fifteenth cen- 
tury with the cobwebs of a thirteenth was ill- 
fuited to refources neceffarily poffeffed by a 
real author of the collection: his precedents 
for words never held in ule; “ his indifcri- 
minate hafte, ignorance of dialect,” and fac- 
titioufnefs of diction are fo many direct confir- 
mations not in di favor of his tranfcription, 
but greatly of a probability, (fhall I be ad- 
mitted.to urge poffibility?) of his author- 
fhip. 
Tn 
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In Chatterton’s ** want of knowledge, as to 
the antiquity of words,” our * Enquirer agrees 
with Mr. Bryant, yet fubmits very different 
principles for that deficiency : ignorance may 
be alledged a more fatisfactory nelter for the 
character of a copyift, than for that of an 
inventor: yet fyftem is a mere cudgel-play 
of argument; much may be plaufibly w arded 
in its defence, and many blows may be aimed 
on the contrary to its deftruétion. Our En- 
quirer’s reafoning on this head contains the 
following propofitions: That a ‘ literary 
forger,” with more difficulty to be detected, 
fhould never know the meaning of the author 
forged ;”’ that he fhould be unfkilled in the 
application of words, which he ‘© finds it 
requifite to adopt in fupport of his forgery ;” 
that his ** natural expreffion fhould be ob- 
ftruéted : that he fhould be obliged to em- 
barrafs a meaning at firft clear, and puzzle 
himfelf and his readers.” Thefe conclufions 
naturally fpring from our Enquiret’s pre- 
mifes, unlefs it be infifted by a mode of proof, 
whimfical as was the Boy himfelf, that he 
purpofed to promote detection, while he was 
defigning a fraud. When the “ experi- 
mental verfes,” which formed the outfet of 
his fallacious career, were adjudged no origi- 
nals, the Boy awhile refigned himfelf to the 
practice © 
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practice of the like conduc among Briftol 
friends, which was not endured in the more 
impartial metropolis ; his next gradation was 
to deceive as a copyilt, in turn refuming his 
claim to originality, as to ‘ the Poems af- 
cribed to Rowtey.” It may “ be obferved 
by way of clofe to this article of enquiry, 
that the inftance * of “ mafter ordering {cho- 
Jar to bring an exercife in Chaucer’s ftyle”’ 
bears hard againft the confiftency of matter, 
if {cholar was confefledly incompetent in 
point of experience in “ the old Englifh ;” 
but that experience ence known by matter, 
and “ the exercife delivered by fcholar,” if 
the latter could not explain it, would not the 
former very reafonably doubt, that it was 
his {cholar’s compofition ? Where fyftem 1s 
hot placed as a ftumbling-block in his way, 
an an{werer, juftifying the pedagogue, muff 

refolve the queftion in the affirmative. 
Our Enquirer's fourth head comprizes 
‘© hiftorical allufions:” the following re- 
marks may fuffice on this fubjeé&t: ** the ra- 
wen ftandard of the Danes! how,” it hath 
been afked, ‘© could Chatterton have gained 
any knowledge of it?” I am afraid, that the 
an{wer, 


* Enquiry, page 60; Mr. Bryant urges, that “ if a 
boy produces a reputable exercife, and cannot conitrue 
it, there is not an ufher in a boarding fchool but will 
tell him he did not make it.” 
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“n{wer, expreffing his intelligence to have 
been derived from “* Thomfon’s Mafque of 
Alfred,” will be reafonably efteemed fpre- 
fumptive! why not rather conclude the Poet, 
if really attributed to the eighteenth century, 
to have rummaged, Jike bis beloved Shake- 
fpeare, the refule of lefs valued, or never 
valued, books, for poetical materials ? Ample 
authorities of very early date may be collected 
for the inftruction of a poet in the fifteenth, 
or any other century before the tardy pro- 
grefs of the eighteenth, in the point of the 
Danith ftandard.” When the fame ‘ moral 
writer of the Seafons” introduces the name of 
‘“* Hubba, as a Danifh prince,” and this is 
chane’d into Hurra, the warmeft advocate for 
the change cannot pretend to account for the 
reafon, by adjudging the Briftol Boy a reader 
of Thompfon to fuch extent, that plagiarifms 
may be announced’ from that quarter :. Chat- 
terton would be the very firft perfon to whom 
fuch perverfenefs of critical erudition hath been 
applied! Though the Boy be not admitted 
to have difcovered original poetry in “ the 
Tower of Redcliffe Church, Briftol,” yet is 
it granted, that he ‘ might have there difco- 
vered parchments of humble ‘ profe,* re- 
lative to the antiquities of that church, and 
other buildings of the town :” but whence 
the 
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the propriety of afigning the Boy’s invention 
to the former, and his mere tranfcription to 
the latter ? * the profe antiquities have,’’ it 
feems, ‘* been verified!” the poetical have 
been fo unfortunate as to continue unauthen- 
ticated. Is this the foundation of their being 
attributed to the fancy of the Briftol enthu- 
fiaft ? On a view of this argument, as con- 
nected with his hiftory, and with many cir- 
cumftances of * pofitive evidence,” nor lefs, 
when confidered from its own feparate vali- 
dity, the very reverfe feems ftrongly to be 
implied. 

*¢ Incidental circumftances * in the Battle 
of Haftings could not have- been derived 
by Chatterton, to whom the books were not 
acceffible, from conformable reprefentations 
in William of Malmfbury, and the old Latin 
chroniclers.” A deduction with equal con- 
fiftency referred to Chatterton’s incapacity of 
underitanding them, had he pofleffed fuch 
accefs. ‘* Thefe incidental circumftances”’ 
our Enquirer infifts to have ‘* defcended into 
Jater hiftorians, particularly Hollingfhed, 
Fox, and, Stowe, to which Chatterton got 
accefs. Fuller, «* the church hiftorian,” is 
moreover alledged as his direction ; + and, 
if uled by the Boy, may be efteemed a fource 
of fupererogatory intelligence, ‘ all the rolls 
and catalogues from the three foregoing wri- 
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ters having been drawn together, and compa~ 
ratively arranged by the /a/t” elaborate pen. 
As we have already obferved in what fenfe 
of the term Chatterton has been ftiled 4 
reader of Thompfon, it may be more Te 
miliarly colleéted that he was probably in the 
fame degree a reader of the above extenfive 
hiftorians. The time he exifted 

(*¢ Hunc tantum terris oftendunt fata” 
may be acharacteriftick motto for our literary 
Marcellus) mo/t fatisfaéorily accounts for his 
acquirement of knowledge ecclefiaftical and 
civil, for his compofitions poetical and pro- 
faick, and bis acquaintance from parchments 
with Briftol anecdotes and events, which it is 
not fufficient obje€tion to prove, that he could 
fearcely underitand! That the early period 
of * the Englifh chroniclers” adduced, fhould 
be urged, as a convincing reafon, why * the 
Battle of Haflings” was not compofed “ull the 
cighteenth century, claims as /olid a right to 
our perfuafion. 

‘© Turgott,” faith’ Dean Milles, ‘* pointed 
out in the Battle of Efaftings the origin, and 
ufe of Stone-henge : this pile of ftones hath 
been the foundation of romantic ftructures” 


at leaft!. The lines concerning it run thus: 
Neither 


-© Herewarde, borne on Sarim’s {preddynge plaine, 
«© Where Thor's fam’d temple manie ages ftoode ; 
‘6 Where Druids, aunciente preefts, did rytes ordaine, 
«© And in the middle thede the vy&yme’s bloude, 
«< Where aunciente bard: dyd theire verles fynge 
« Of Crefar conquerde, and hys myghtie hofte 5” 
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“ Neither the birth, nor any part of Here- 
warde’s Hiftory,” faith Dean Milles, ** comes 
authenticated by other writers, or agrees 
with the account of that Herewarde, highly 
celebrated by Ingulfus and other hifterians :” 
but a poet, verfed in Englith hiftory, who 
was at the fame time fkilled in the conduct 
ef ancient epick poetry as aicholar, may rea- 
dily be imagined to have fubftituted addi- 
tions to a charaéter of Saxow origin, in fa- 
vor of fome patron, or friend, whom he 
was zealous to applaud. ‘Thus the phy- 
Gcian of Afineas was no other than the phyfi- 
cian of Auguftus; the Mneftheus, a comph- 
mentary fource of the Memmian family, and 
Achates the true Maecenas of Virgil’s days. 
The defcription of ‘ Stone-henge” 1s agrees 
able to traditionary fable, the idea of a dru- 
idical temple was flattering to the vanity of 
thofe, who defcended from the ancient Bri- 
tons; here genuine hiftory feems reverfed, 
for, if refolved into an edifice, Stonehenge 
may be rather prefumed a temple railed: by 
Roman oftentation; from the prefervation of 
their ‘* fuperflition,” the maintenance of their 
‘© authority” was fecured. Monuments of 
their devout enthufiafm were left in every 
portion of the globe, traverfed by their arms, 
as monuments of their conquetts : fuch ex- 
cenfive reliques little evince a ftructure by 
the hands of barbarifm: . the tale of its 
erection 
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erection, as a perpetuation of Hengift’s maf- 
facre, was a facrifice and no more to popu- 
Jar antipathy againft the Danes. But the 
reader may have been too long detained from 
the great principle of Chatterton’s claim! 
“Of the Normans the Boy had a lift of 
eight hundred, of the Saxons he took ozly 
twenty : but why the Boy? the difparity of 
names inferted in ‘* the Battle of Haftings” 
might have arifen from a mere difpofition of 
the Poet (and the political diftin@tion of Nor- 
man and Saxon had wot evaporated till after 
the Scot affumed the throne of England !) to 
picture the Normans profufely deftroyed by. 
an handful of Saxons. The adoption of 
Saxon interelts by our Briftol Boy may not 
be juftified from the experience, that when 
diftinétions have been blown away by the 
breath of time, he who reads an hiftorical 
record of national, civil, or individual en- 

mity, feels a warp to- the efpoufal of one 
party, of whom he uniformly wifhes the fuc- 
cefs. The Boy is, however, announced to 
have ** taken his few Saxon names * from 

plays, novels, hiftories, and other books of 
entertainment ;” * fome of the /eventy, which 

he affured his particular friends, that he had 

invefrigated, though the publick hath not yet 

been favored with sheir lift, Shakefpeare’s 

true 
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true fource of information, which, it has 
been expected, we fhould fee transferred to 
Chatterton! why not many Norman names 
from the fame entertaining origin? — but 
I recollect, that he was happy in ‘* other 

domefday books” to confult for the latter! 
The “* necromancy of Tynian, the goats 
of Conyan made tame, the fouls of the 
fairy-ftricken people, wandering to Offa’s 
dyke, are occult intelligences {prung from 
Chatterton’s imagination.” * Surely not 
Tynian, for ‘“* he is mentioned by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth,” a retailer of fabulous ab- 
furdities with a feeming fullnefs of belief in 
their contents. ‘* Fairy-{triccen people are 
even now remembered ;’’ for thefe the Boy 
was affuredly indebted to ** Mother Goofe’s 
Tales,” or to the crazy tales of her legiti- 
mate defcendant ** Offian the Son of Fin- 
eal.” Our Enquirer proceeds; ‘* thefe fic- 
tions could not have fallen from an arch- 
deacon, a prior of an epifcopal church, and 
a con{cientious annalift, or have been intro- 
duced into the grave dignity of an hiftorical 
detail :” thefe details it 1s the province of an 
epick poet to feafon with fancy; Turgott is 
out of the queftion, but let any ‘ archdeacon, 
bifhop, or con{cientious”’ man fit down to write, 
or if too folemnly difpoted for writing, be pre- 
: vailed 
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vailed upon to read an epick poem, and he will 
acknowledge fiction to be its very foul; ir 
muft not indeed be indul sed to the violation 
of events univerfally received into the world, 
and with this exception he may not place 
fabulous reprefentation to the difparac igement 
of its writer’s “ conicience,’ * or confiitency, 
or even of his more ferious reflection, in 
which he muft largely deal in proof of his 
title to the epick character, Fiction is inhe- 
rent in the genius of this compofition, as a 
{fpecies of epilode in itfelf; and the poet of 
“© the Battle of Haftings” treads too fecurely 
over this inchanted ground, thinly fcattered 
with the afhes of antiquity, to promote an 
opinion, that it is the walk of a mafter “ in 
his teens.” 

But the *¢ Battle of Haftings” is more fpe- 
cifically an object of “* our Enquirer’s” medi- 
tation in his fiféb range of argument; imita- 
tion 1s, its corner ftone. ‘The poffible ac- 
quaintance of Rowxiey with Homer’s Ihiad 
is certainly of ‘* queftionable fhape ;” and. it 
is obferved, that the ‘ prolix ciroumittantial 
comparifon exifted not ’tuill the days of Spen- 
cer;”? nor may it be denied an ornament to 
poetry conftituted. upon principles of | ele- 
gance more refined. 

“© Chatterton had accefs to Englifh tranf- | 
lations of Homer ;” fo that critics are not 
abfolutely 
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abfolutely condemned, who have areued 1mi- 
tations from that exalted authority of Greece 
in the poem of Haftings. ‘* Kenelwalchae’s 
beauty” hath fupplied mundations of ** fimi- 
lies,” ‘dnd thefe areue ‘ a Boy. fond of the 
florid and the de(criptive, unable to check 
his fanciful career: numerous the fimilies, 
but no boyifh incoherence, no luxuriance of 
unbridled imagination ftruck me, as I perufed 
them: Spencer trafics in thefe graceful 
prolixities ; * why then attridute them to the 
wantonnels of a ¢riffer’s mute? the regularity 
and decorum, marked in this poetic range, 
would by /uch have furely been removed for 
the difturbed affectation of metaphorical mix- 
ures! Want of gallantry in monaftic ranks 
is but an inconclufive plea for commanding 
the hazardous /eap of a writer at once from 
‘* the fifteenth to the eighteenth century ! ag 

The “ Tragedy of ZElla” remains to be 
confidered on this head of ** our Enquirer’s” 
work; this the moft valuable compofition of 
the Poems, afcribed to Rowtey, would be 
no diferace to the beft colléétion. eT he 
fable is opened, and the cataftrophe pro- 
duced according to the prefcriptions of Ari- 
ftotelian feverity.” Of this performance lefs 
genuine information through the channel of 
Chatterton’s hiftory may be obtained, than 
of almoft, if not altogether, any other: this 
recularity 
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regularity of the Poem is adduced “ againft 
the probability, that it was written by Row- 
LEY ;” an opinion juftified from anecdotes of 
our ancient ftage. Shakefpeare’s undevia- 
ting conformity with Grecian dramatick hy per- 
criticifm may not be pretended, yet “ the 
niferable interludes” of his own century exift 
not in his diftinguifhed pages. Infufficiencies 
of Chatterton have been infifted upon, as 
foundations for his claim of authorfhip as to 
the other Poems; his extreme fufficiency is 
urged by his advocates for his title to the 
“ Tragedy of A#lla.” Totally unacquainted 
with the {chool of Greece, the genius of Mr. 
Majfon ftands forth his protector, contented 
with a rival in a froward Boy of fixteen, 
where he has himfelf raifed altars to his own 
immortality. Magical powers of contratt, 
when will your wonders ceafe ? Not a com- 
pliment to poetick eminence of acquifition 
alone, its enlargement rifes to ‘¢ judicious 
criticifm and pleafant raillery, in neither of 
whichis he inferior to Pope.” The “ Dean 
of Exeter” had alledged fuch f{pecimens of 
Rowcey’s abilities in the Epiftie to Can- 
nynge:” an ** unlucky conceffion,” faith-our 
Enquirer; ‘* unlucky” enough in a refpect 
which he did not propofe,. for Pope is not to 
be regarded as a man of “ pleafant raillery ;” 
neither is the diftinction applicable to ‘¢ the 
worft natured mufe” of the Briftol Boy; to 
whom, if ‘ judicious criticifm” is ferioufly 
aicribed as a pofieffion, his own unqueftioned 
perform. 
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performances furnifh ample ‘matter, upon 
which the exercife‘of that talent might have 
been copioufly beftowed. Little ftrefs may 
be laid on Cnatterton’s imputed diffolutenefs 
of manners, to evince his defect of title to a 
Poem, in which leffons of morality occur ; 
they who a# upon wrong principles have a 
Capacity to ¢hink upon might; and a critick 
is very liable to be deceived, who argues the 
character of the man from the conduét of 
the writer. Vice and virtue, if placed to 
ponderate each other in the fcales of Chatter- 
ton’s true difpofition, may be concluded al- 
ternately to fink, and alternately to ‘* kick 
the beam,” as the wild fallies of ambitious 
temper added to, or diminifhed tdeir weight. 
He was certainly not vicious with deliberation, 
and from deliberation I am forry to declare, 
that he appears not to have been virtuous. 
‘¢ Great knowledge of men, and of manners,” 
faith Dean Milles, * necefiarily muft be af- 
cribed to “¢ the author of /Ella:” there is in 
7E\la neither *“* notation of character, nice 
delineation of nature, nor fituations of {trong 
intereft,” faith our Enquirer, ** but fuch asa 
young reader might tranfplant from a thou- 
fand modern tragedies :? and a “ thoufand” 
who fhall hefitate to declare, that Chatterton 
had read? Here 1s at once a Jarge field for 
accufations of plagiarifm ; yet no precife imt- 
tations of “* character, nature, or intere[t,” 
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are adduced to the fupport of this argument: 

T his general obfervation of ‘* our Enquirer? 
claimed thro’ his critical fagacity particular 
remarks from writers of the drama: yet at 
once * we are aflured, the Boy fhewed 
** amazing intuition, not only in books, but 
he looked on life with a penetrating eye; 
his knowledge of the world, his attention to 
character appears in his numerous fatirical 
pieces ;”—as httle evincing knowledge in the 
icience of man, as ju dement i in literary pur- 
fuits, writings of his undoubted manufacture 
had been long { fince buried in oblivion, had 
not adventitious circumftances of peculiar 
fituation afforded their obliging fupport. If, 
on one hand, it be pronounced improbable, 
that ‘* Rowzey drefled up an ancient tale 
with a plot, and fictitious characters;” on 
the other, s it probable, that the fame on 
thould atl lected ‘* three centuries” after his 
exiftence ¢ fui? this, becaufle ‘* poetry looks 
back upon ancient manners with delight f°? 
The period, which had paffed between the 
era, collected for “ Aflla, the old champion 
of Briftol,” and that, in which Row.ey ap- 
peared, furely vindicates, without going far- 
ther, fuch alledged ‘* delight of a poetick 

mind:? a term of “ five centuries’ is a 
far longer than even the Horatian date, for 
*“ ideas of antiquity.” 
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The ‘* fixth branch of enquiry > is diftin- 
guifhed by “* a comparifon of Chatterton’s 
Been with thofe attributed to Row ey.” 
To remarks already fubmitted in the ‘* ftric- 
tures” on this fubject, a fingle addition will 
fufice upon that adduced by our Enquirer ; 
the ineqe vality of the fOrmSH when contratted 
with the latter, hath been warm] y infifted 
upon by one party; “the appearance of the 
fame hand in both” is as warmly. infifted 
upon by the other, One folitary inftance ex- 
hibits me lf as a teftimony for the fentiments 
of the latter, a means inadequate to the end 
propofed : had more extenfive examples been 
adduced, the conclufion defired would f{carce- 
ly have {prung from the premifes; that all 
the pages difperfed through ‘ the mifcella- 
nies” paffing under the name of ‘ Chatter- 
ton,” acknowledge him their inventor, it hath 
not been duly afcertained. ‘* A year and an 
half” we may recollect the limitation for the 
firft attempt, and final completion of the 
Poems, afcribed to RowLey;’ a limitation 
to the workings of a youth, in whofe imagi- 
nation, if arrayed in the moft lavifh bloffoms, 
{carce a germinating bud of ‘* judicious ar- 
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rangement” has peeped forth, yet thefe 
Poems difplay in various portions the beau- 
ties of a full blown fpring. A fair, and un- 


averted infight into paipthe ‘genuine exertions of 
human nature,will not wantonly endure a 
violation of her laws by the RrEpo Teffions of 
credulity, and the prejudice $.: 0b eae 
“« Coniparative’ patiaces of an author may 
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be brought from his * beft, worft, or indif- 
ferent” performances ; they will be, however, 
weakly argued, where coincidence of Opi- 
nion is expected by a deviation from ideas, 
determined in the nature of things: fuch mul- 
tifarious eccentricity of devotion to the quill, 
when an author is reduced to a term of lite fo 
icanty, leads unbiaffed minds to the perfua- 
fion, that a whim and frolic of nature has 
been transfufed into the eritick’s brain. ‘The 
goddets, who fallied ‘* en guerriere, and 
armed cap a-pee from the-noddle of Jove,” 
Is not worthy to be feigned with the rea/ ex- 
hibitor of Brifol intellect, vibrating the harp 
of Apollo to the voice of every muie “ inthe 
eighteenth century. * 

«* Mifcellaneous obfervations” furnith the 
* feventh portion” of our Enquirer’s reafon» 
ing; the Briftol Boy is concerned in their ef. 
fect, as to the following inftance alone: 
** William the Conqueror is poetically enough 
defcribed chacing the ftag:” here “ Chat- 
terton was in his walk of ancient Englith 
hiftory.” 


* With refpe& to many of the Poems in this Rowleian 
bufinefs, the advocates of the Prieft have placed too 
much to ideas of excellence, thofe of the Boy, too much, 
and too little. Where is the epick bard, who hath never 
been reproached for inftances of falfe tafte, and of the 
bloated fublime? Abfurdities in Chatterton’s mifcella- 
nies may be belt «* defended” by thofe who rejoice to 
wade in the profundity of error: the faults, honeftly at- 
tributeable to the -* author of the Rowleian mifcellany,”’ 
may not be fo inglorioufly eftimated. 
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hiftory.”. Mutt the Poem of * the ODT 
ment” be on this account adjudged to th 
Briftol Boy? has no rae aries been ca- 
pable of traverfing this walk? What ancient 
hiftory is evinced, however, by the conduct 
of this Poem? that William (which of the 
two Normans it is not pofitively maintained) 
“< was fond of hunting.” A knowledge of 
this extraordinary citcumftance fubfifting in 
extraordinary times of fuch royal indulgence, 
may not be pretended a limitation to the fa- 
gacity of the eighteenth century! ‘* We have 
in another piece an allegorical defcription of 
Battayle fubdued by Pleafure; in this Chat- 
terton’s knowledge of modern imagery ap- 
pears.” I trow not; a poet exifting in the 
age of Spencer was adequately qualified to 
a perfonification of the paffions, and of their 
confequences; the pencil of allegory hath 
not been fo competently employed in recent 
periods. 

Our Enquirer clofes with “ the character 
and circumftances of Chatterton.” Why is 
the Ghoft of Shakefpeare, or rather his Spirit 
immortal, conjured a? on the occafion? To 
his ** Warwick thire deer-ftealer-fhip’’ we may 
demur ; that he was ‘* idlz”’ his compofitions 
confute ; that he was ‘‘ illiterate’ his ** hav- 
ing {mall Latin, and no Greek,” will by no 
means atteft; that he ‘ aimed at filching” 
eee by crooked practices of rmpudent 
impofture, he pofleffed a fpirit too great for 
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a furmife: Shakefpeare was no boy when 
1 compofed * Oth ”* The Briftol am- 
bitious, fet down by the authority of his pa- 
rent for a perfect dunce, appears pregnant, 
in a twinkle, with exceeding humor, and ri- 
veted to folemnity at the age of twelve years ; 
on a fubjeét indeed, which requires great 
ferioufnefs of refiechiaw Chatterton’s filter 
is referred to upon the occafion, but fhe in- 
timates no fyllable of the ** apoftate Will, 
citqabid faith our Enquirer, ‘* of a degree 
6f humor, and my eate in verfification afto- 
ni/bing in fied a child: + bat what gi slag 
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of any ipecimens, which marked the undif- 
puted originality of Chatterton, with his en- 
gagements in the compodfitions under the 
name of Row sey ? His mother Yatisfes her- 


the cool affertion, that before he 
chool, he grew fond of reading 

intimates not a tittle of his per- 
formances, though fhe had herfelf inftructed 
him in his letters not many years before: He 
left fchool at the age of fourteen years, and 
ds. The declaration of Lord 1 Oxford's 
dancin ng mafter, that ‘* his Lordfhip was thé 
ereatelt dunce ata minuet’’ introduces another, 
oe many matters of the political dance 
will not feruple to affert, that he was as con- 
fiderable a dunce in the figure of Admini- 
tration. 


Pre- 


* Enquiry, p. 103. + Enquiry, p. ro4. 
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Prefumptive teftimony is liberally fubmit- 
ted in conftruction of Chatterton’s abilities : 
that he was of a gloomy character hath been 
urged by opponents to his difadvantage ; by 
advocates in his favor: ftupidity is alledged 
againft him by the firft, ‘* his fecret, folicita- 
tion of the mufe” by the laft. 

“© Some deem’d him wonderous wife, and 

fome be liev’d him mad.” 

His character for veracity hath been af- 
ferted by the ¢roubled affection of a filter, 
and ecchoed by one advocate; the fame 
veracity hath been imputed to his pride 
by another. To ‘“‘ the fearcher of hearts” 
muft be refiened a decifion of inward 
thoughts; his creature man moit confift- 
ently exercifes his reafon by collecting dif- 

ofition from condu@t; yet he, who hath 
inured his earlier days to falfehood, may not 
‘be fuppofed but from maturity of years ca- 

able to fhake off the habitual blemifh. 

“ Mr. Walpole never faw Chatterton,” yet 
talks with perfect complacency in favor of 
the problamatical, the paradoxal faculties of his 
incognito; pofieffed of this determined good 
opinion of an humble parith boy, a 4itle 
mind alone would, I am afraid, have been 
provoked by ‘ peevifh anfwerers” to with- 
hold that patronage, and protection, which 
few were better able than Mr. Walpole to 
fupply. ‘ His miferable end?” good God! 
why flew not Mr. Walpole to procure him 
Mi a repus 
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a reputable beginning? refcuing him from a 
tract of hypocrily, which may not long fub- 
fift in a world of intelligence ; and is at beft 
the ‘* burial place” for every quality, an ore 
nament to focial intercourfe. 

What Chatterton’s mother calls & his 
growing fond of reading” is at once ex- 
prefied to ** his devotion for ftudy :” * but 
“* quick through the key-hole pops a fprite !” 
Chatterton “* fad acce/s to the library at Brif- 
tol.” Here his fifter’s letter (and fhe iz cour fe 
kept poetick vigils with her brother!) is in- 
troduced to prove, that “ he fet up all night 
while clerk to Mr. Lambert :” the cafe of 
many a foppifh clerk to an attorney, tho’, it 

it be confefied, upon a pretence widely 
different! “* blank + flips of refufe or ne- 
glected parchments,” may not afcertain the 
‘* penury of parchment in the days of Ed- 
ward IV,” yet as familiarly as the ufe of 
fbreds is obtained by a eardener from the 
iweepings of a ‘* bow legged artificer’s ma- 
nufactory, /breds of parchment are dexteroufly 
conjured up for an argument in fupport of 
Chatterton’s ‘* Rowliefhyppe.” I have fome 
14 


MULT 


taint recollection (upon this fubject) of a 


a 
fool’s-cap parchment, of which Mr. Ruddall’s 
teftumony inftructs me to credit the exift- 
ence. 

Mr. Herbert Croft junior, attentive to 
the calls of a laborious profeffion, difplays a 
talent of enquiry into the bu/ine/s of poetry : 

this 
* Enquiry, page 1J0. + Ibid, page 112. 
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this author of “ love and madnefs” is a fre. 
nuous zealot for the rights of our Briftol 
Urchin. To the inconclufive evidence of Mr. 
Ruddall, already delivered, fome confidera- 
tions are fubmitted in addition by the favor 
of the above profeffional gentleman: a fub- 
fidiary occupation which will not confirm 
much, ‘* Ten pounds,” honeftly alledged 
before by Mr. Ruddall to have been a com- 
penfation for “ the diicovery of a faa, hi- 
therto lodged within his awn bofom,” were 
forwarded from the pocket of our Councillor 
to the family of Briftol, through the Kind in- 
terpofition of Mr. Ruddall. Our Councillor 
efteemed Chatterton’s claim to the. Poems 
well founded; fo did Mr. Walpole; he ap- 
pears, however, to have done-more than Mr. 
Walpole; he. covertly gave money for in- 
formation upon the matter ; the money wa: 
faithfully beftowed, where a larger fum might 
have been confiftently indulged—upon “ a 
family in diftrefs.” In one material circum- 
{tance alone our Councillor’s evidence is en- 
larged from that of the Pamphleteer, who 
gives rife to the “ Strictures :” the former 
afferts “* Mr. Ruddall to have confeffled, un- 
lefs bis memory failed him,” fails him, and 
hath failed bim ** ever fince the day” on which 
the evidence was commiunicated, that ** he 
affifted Chatterton in difguifing feveral pieces 
of parchment with the appearance of age, 
before the account of the Old Bridge ap- 
peared in Far 
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the formidable caft 
fefs, Gr as pons aiinorum, whie 
fufficient Euchdian to pats. The above addi- 


tion contains, with refpect to Chatterton’s au- 
thorfhip of ‘ the Poems attributed’ to 
Row .ey,” no direct alles x 101} 4 for WITY 
fhould not this treachery ef ‘parchment 
be concluded, (an opinion, which our Coun- 
cillor’s own manner of introducing 1t fufi 
ciently authorizes) to the affair of’ the 
‘* bridge account,” and to no other com- 
pofition whatfoever? but “ IT will not’ af- 
front the common fenfe of my readers, by 


making farther remarks upon a tale, which 
ipeaks for itfelf!” * 


* Enquiry towards the end. 


ADVERTISE MEWN-T. 


I HAVE laughed with the Writer of the Archzxo- 
logical Epiftle, and find his ‘innocent Conceits 
pleafant to Conception, though little recon- 
ciling the fmalleft Change i in my Principles, re- 
Jative to Chatterton’s Authorfhip, I with a 
Smile employed to moft Purpofes, rather than 
to that of Degradation, where literary Abilities 
are immediately interefted: With political 
Confiderations, I profefs myfelf not to inter- 
fere in the prefent Point. 
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To the lernede DEA 


Poa oi ee ye 
GRETEYNGE, 

PERCY, of Poetes olde, wythe balad 
Whofe precious ftories hertes of fere to thawe 
Full marvayleouflie howe wythe Pitie’s tere, 

Or bende ftoute Chivalrie to Cupyde’s law, 

Thie fkylle hathe fetelie wove, great Clerke of fame, 
The guerdon fwete to fente, ere CHAUCER’S tale 
Stepede in nature’s dewe han rered hys name; 


Ty] Spencer drefte hys Allegorycke vayle; 


Thanne to the hygh renome of Anna’s daies 

Noughte ceafynge tuneful lore, whyles neddere’s 
byte 

Syke bismarelie anoyethe Brunswycke’s praife ; 

Teachen mie mynde, ne frende of foule defpyghte, 

To yeven glorie dygne, ne blafon guyle ; 

Ne Rowztn’s fhadowe dyghte wythe favoure’s 


beemie fmyle. 


Edward Burnaby Greene. 


Kenfingion, March 12, 1782, 
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